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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE treatment of the Piegan Indians by our Gov- 

ernment would be simply incredible if it were 
not an old story, repeated again and again in the his- 
tory of our intercourse with this people. The closing 
chapters of ‘‘ Ramona,” tragic as they are, simply tell 
a plain, unvarnished tale, which might be matched in 
the history of almost every other Indian tribe with 
which we have had dealings. The Piegan Indians 
were forced to take up their residence upon a reser- 
vation on which they could neither hunt, for lack of 
game, nor support themselves as farmers, on account 
of the aridity of the soil. They know how to fill the 
mouths of their wives and children by the craft of 
the hunter, but we do not permit them®to overstep 
the limits of the territory on which we have placed 
_ them, and there is no game within those limits. They 
might support themselves by tilling the soil, but we 
have put them in acountry which is utterly unproduc- 
tive without irrigation, and they have neither the 
money nor the skill to introduce water artificially. 
We have deliberately condemned an innocent people 


to the cruel torture and final death of starvation. Un- 
der such circumstances the Indian who uses his rifle 
upon game—and the Piegans are hunters—outside 
the reservation is, in our opinion, perfectly justified. 
The Government has no right to condemn a man to 
death except as the result of legal procedure; in 
every other case a man is justified in taking such 
steps as he can to protect himself. Secretary Teller 
has been petitioned to help sustain this starving tribe 
until Congress meets, and we hope that his con- 
science is not so bound by red tape that he will not 
feel himself justified in moving in advance of legis- 
lative action. Such wrongs as these make one 
tremble for the future of the nation. 


The publication of twenty letters in what is now 
known as the Mulligan correspondence has probably 
done little to change the opinions of those who had 
based their political action upon these famous letters. 
Those who believe Mr. Blaine to have had corrupt 
dealings with Mr. Fisher will discover in these let- 
ters additional evidence of that fact, and those who 
believe Mr. Blaine to have been free from all im- 
proper motive will find in the same letters confirma- 
tion of their view. Of the twenty letters, one is 
from Mr. Caldwell, four are from Mr. Fisher, and fif- 
teen from Mr. Blaine to Mr. Fisher. It is difficult to 
summarize a correspondence of this character ; more 
difficult because these letters belong to a large mass 
of correspondence, and are, therefore, fragmentary 
when taken by themselves. The letters contain, 
briefly : further particulars of Mr. Blaine’s dealings 
with his friends in disposing of the railroad securi- 
ties he had received, which constituted the matter of 
his dealing with Mr. Fisber; a suggestion for the 
establishment of a national bank at Little Rock, with 
the declaration that it would be in Mr. Blaine’s 
power to ‘‘ cast an anchor tothe windward,” if Mr. 
Fisher desired it; they set forth the financial em- 


barrassment and distress into which Mr. Blaine was. 


brought by having sold bonds to his friends which he 
was unable to get from Mr. Fisher, and consequent- 
ly unable to deliver to the purchasers ; they show a 
decided difference between Mr. Blaine and Mr. Fisher 
as to the state of their accounts; and they contain 
repeated requests from Mr. Blaine for a settlement 
between the two, and emphatic declarations that he 
was not being fairly dealt with. The most important 
letter in the whole installment is one written by Mr. 
Blaine to himself and sent to Mr. Fisher for his sig- 
nature, inclosed iu a letter in which Mr. Blaine calls 
attention to the fact that certain persons and papers 
were endeavoring to injure his candidacy before the 
Cincinnati convention by reports referring to the 
Little Rock and Fort Smith matter. He therefore 
sends « letter for Mr. Fisher to sign, exonerating 


| himself ; of which he says, ‘‘This letter is strictly 


true, and is honorable to you aud to me, and will stop 
the mouths of slanderers at once.” The letter of ex- 
oneration makes Mr. Fisher say that Mr. Blaine ‘‘ be- 
came the purchaser of about $30,000 of the Little 
Rock and Fort Smith Railroad bonds on precisely the 
same terms that every other buyer received, paying 
for them in installments running over a considerable 
period, just as others did.” ‘‘I am sure,” it says, ‘‘ you 
never owned a bond of the railroad you did not pay 
for at the market rate.” 


This summarization is necessarily inadequate ; it 
is impossible to summarize any correspondence, be- 
cause the water-marks of intention often lie in 
particular hrases and turns of expression. The 
Mulligan letters will be read in a favorable or un- 
favorable light in accordance with one’s judgment 
of Mr. Blaine’s public life in general. The letters 
do not seem to us sufficient to support the sweeping 
indictments which have been framed upon them, 
although they raise in connection with Mr. Blaine’s 
various speeches and explanations of them some 


difficult and perplexing points. It is difficult, for 
instance, to reconcile the statement which Mr. Blaire 
puts into the proposed letter from Mr. Fisher to him- 
self, that he had become a purchaser of the bonds 
on precisely the same terms as other buyers, with 
the rest of the correspondence, which, on its surface 
at least, seems to indicate special arrangements be- 
tween Mr. Fisher and Mr. Blaine. It is also diffi- 
cult to reconcile Mr. Blaine’s sworn statement that 
he had never had any tra:.sactions with Mr. Thomas 
A. Scott, with the statement in Mr. Fisher's letter 
of November 10, 1871, that Mr. Blaine had sold 
$100,000 worth of bonds to that gentleman, a state- 
ment which Mr. Blaine in his reply does not notice 
in any way. These discrepancies have not been ex- 
plained, so far as we have seen, in any of the de- 
fenses of this correspondence that have appeared. 
We must frankly add, that while these letters are 
far from demonstrating personal corruption, they 
seem to us, upon any construc:ion that can be put 
upon them, and with every explanation which has 
been afforded of them, not consistent with that high 
and sensitive regard to official honor which Ameri- 
cans have both right and reason to expect of their 
leading statesmen. 


The mists are apparently rolling away from the 
Soudan, and affording the first opportunity for months 
of getting something like an intelligent view of the 
situation in that much-discussed region. A message 
from General Gordon, the genuineness of which has 
not been questioned, left Khartoum August 26, and 
is characteristically direct and imperative. He is 
evidently not willing to carry on the Ministerial pro- 
gramme of securing his own personal safety by get- 


ting out of the country as quickly as possible, but - 


proposes to bring out the Egyptian garrisons with 


-him. He asks that Zebehr Pasha be sent to him, 


with a salary of $40,000 a year, and adds that he 
shall require $1,500,000 to pay off his own troops; 
he also declares his intention to surrender the Soudan 
to the Sultan when 20,000 Turkish troops have 


arrived. He expected to take Berber in a few days 


and to burn the town. Asif to confirm the assured 
tone of this letter, news has come of the raising of 
the siege of Khartoum b) the Soudanese, a result 
which was brought about, probably, by Gordon’s 


| successful sorties. Under these circumstances Lord 


Wolseley’s occupation in -gypt is probably gone; 
there will be no necessity for anything more formida- 
ble than a flying column sent directly to Khartoum. 
The forwarding of troops from England to Egypt has 
already beev stopped and the work on the transports 
suspended. 


What the “ Pall Mall Gazette” calls ‘‘ the scramble 
for the world ” is getting hotter and hotter in Europe, 
and betrays the restlessness of nations upon whom 
the hand of arbitrary power rests too heavily, or who 
find their own activities or territory too circum- 
scribed for their energies. The foreign policies of 
England and Russia have been steadily aggressive for 
years. Professor Seeley’s ‘‘ Expansion of England ” 
brings out very clearly the persistency and uniform 
success of a foreign policy which has planted the 
English flag in all parts of the world. Recently the 
French have entered upon the same field of explora- 
tion and conquest ; and now, at this late day, Ger- 
many is evidently anxious to seize whatever spoils 
still remain unappropriated. All through the East 
European influence is felt, and paid informers and 
spies are watching every movement for the purpose 


of keeping the home governments well informed of 


any opportunity of interference. But Africais the 


scene of most of this activity, for the very good reason 
that Africa offers far more territory and far less re- 
sistance to invading forces than any other part of 
the world. France and Germany are seizing all the 
unoccupied points on the west coast of the Dark Con- 
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tinent, and, if no better result is reached, it is quite 
certain that the national selfishness which ‘underlies 
this activity will open Africa within @ few years to 
the influences and institutions of civilization ; fur- 
nishing another illustration of the fact so often re- 
peated in history, that the Providence which rules the 
world makes even the meanness and baseness of men 
His opportunity for good. The conditions of life on 
the west coast are such that no rapid growth of col- 
onies isto be looked for in most localities, but it is 
not at all improbable that within a quarter of a cent- 
ury something like the wonderful growth which has 
built up this country and Australia may be seen in a 
quarter of the globe which not long ago was terra 
tncognita. 

The organization of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, to which reference was made in these col- 
umns last week, is a step in the right direction. The 
growth of interest in historical themes, the rapidly 
increasing number of historical students, and the 
multiplication of books and articles on historical 
subjects, indicate the growth of a genuine interest in 
American history, which promises much for the fu- 
ture. Weare beginning to understand and to value 
the immense historical material which even the brief 
history of this country puts into the hands of in- 
telligent students, and our study of this material will 
do much to give us a better comprehension of our 
own national life, to develop in us a truer and fuller 
national consciousness. We have already a large 
number of historical societies that are doing excellent 
work in collecting the material for Jocal history. The 
Johns Hopkins University, through its indefatigable 
professor, H. B. Adams, and through the researches 
of its special students, has already given us some im- 
portant brochures on some of the early aspects of 
Colonial and State life, which are of very great im- 
portance, and which point the way toa still larger and 
more systematic working of the field. The associa- 
tion organized at Saratoga recently proposes to foster 
the study of history in a large, national sense ; it will 
endeavor to ally with itself the specialists and work- 
er3 in history everywhere, and to bring all such stu- 
dents into communication with each other, and so to 
focalize the historical activity and research of the 
country. Any person approved by the executive 
committee may become a member by paying annually 
a fee of $3, and the executive council has already 
selected 120 students of history in this country whom 
it will invite toaccept active membership. President 
Andrew D. White has been chosen as the first Presi- 
dent of the Association. 


A Forestry Convention was held at Saratoga, N. Y., 


last week, its object being to consider the dangers 
which threaten health, agriculture, commerce, in- 
deed every national interest, from the spoliation of 
our forests, and the necessary measures for their 
protection. We have heretofore both pointed out the 
dangers which threaten, and indicated the directions 
which the experience of foreign nations indicate as 
the ones in which we ought to move. The sum and 
substance of our immediate duty is admirably put 
by Commissioner Loring in the following paragraph 
from his admirable address : 

“Certain steps have been taken to protect the forests, 

but they are yet of little service. The influence of State 
forestry associations is underestimated. The salvation of 
the timber lands depends on the people themeelves, and 
they must commence at home in State action, as the General 
Government can protect only the unoccupied lands in the 
rapidly diminishing public domain. Public opinion should 
demand comprehensive and imperative State legislation. 
Ohio only has comprehended this, and is deriving the benefit 
from it. The subject of forestry there has been introduced 
into the public schools, and tree-planting, both for orna- 
mental and economic purposes, encouraged. The present 
standing forests are being preserved, and waste and unoo- 
cupied lands reforested.”’ 
We are glad to note in this connection that Mr. 
Littlejohn has just been defeated for renomination 
to the State Senate, one of the principal causes which 
operated to secure his defeat being his opposition, in 
the supposed interests of the lumbermen, to the bill 
for the protection of the Adirondack forests. 


The daily papers announced last week the death of 
Jerry McAuley. He bad been for some time in fail- 
ing health, but died at last suddenly, of hemorrhage. 
Jerry McAuley, a jail-bird, twice, we believe, in the 
State p:ison, has for some years past been doing 
more faithful Christian work in this city than many 
a famous minister. We want no better evidence of 
Christianity than would be afforded to any unprej- 


udiced witness who should attend one of his prayer- : 


: meetings, as formerly held in Water Street, and more 


recently in the Cremorne Mission, and see the 
drunkards and thieves and harlots who had been re- 
claimed from their evil courses by the power of a 
living Christianity, and hear the testimony of men 
and women living in poverty, in crowded tenements, 
surrounded by an atmosphere as pestilential and 
noisome in its moral as in its physical influence, and 
yet rejoicing, not merely in the hope of a future 
glory, but in the po-session of a present, living Christ, 
converting their one room into a home, and their life 
from one of despair to one of contentment, love, and 
joy. We do not know that there are any statistics of 
Mr. McAuley’s work, nor is it a kind which can be 
told by statistics ; but it was thoroughly Christian in 
its purpose, divine in its power, and blessed in its 
results, and the story of his life, if it could be told, 
would show how great is the power of a living 
Christianity enshrined in a simple, faithful, cour- 
ageous heart and manifested in a single conscientious, 
consisient life, to turn darkness into light, sorrow 
into joy, and despair into hope. 


POLITICAL ISSUES. 
II.—CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


HE reform of our civil service is not a matter 

which concerns merely or mainly the office- 
holders and the office-seekers. It concerns the Na- 
tion. It is the first and necessary step toward the 
purification of politics. 

There are, in round numbers, about one hundred 
and ten thousand federal office-holders. The com- 
bined salaries paid to these men is not given in the 
statistics of the government; but it cannot be less 
than twenty-five million dollars a year. Under the 
spoils system this enormous sum, multiplied by the 
four years of a Presidential term, has been offered as 
a prize to the successful party. A hundred and ten 
thousand men fight to maintain their livelihood and 
the means of earning it ; four hundred and forty 
thousand—for it is safe to say that there are four 
office-seekers to every office-holder—fight to get their 
livelihood away from them. Thus every Presidential 
election, instead of being a peaceful and kindly de- 
bate concerning the principles which should be incor- 
porated in the national policy and life, becomes a 
selfish and unscrupulous struggle for a purse of a 
hundred million dollars. This bitterness is diffused 
throughout the nation. There is searcely a village 
to-day in the country where the postmaster does not 
feel more or less uneasy lest the defeat of the Repub- 
lican party should cost him his place, and where two 
or three Democratic politicians are not more or less 
hopeful of getting it away from him. Men thus 
prejudiced by personal interest are in no condition to 
consider what the interests of the nation require ; 
they consider only how the triumph of their party 
can be assured. The *‘ outs” and the ‘‘ins become 
mutually suspicious of each other. Each is accused 
of corruption ; each is tempted to practice it. The 
election becomes a ‘‘ campaign ;” the motto, ‘‘ All is 
fair in war,” becomes the standard of party morals. 
The law of the canvass is, ‘‘ Win: by fair means if 
you can; but by foul means if you must.” The 
object of the party managers is not to secure the 
adoption of certain great political principles, but the 
possession of certain valuable political offices. Neither 
party possesses convictions which it endeavors by 
serious argument to commeud to the judgments 
and consciences of the voters; its platform is 
but an echo of convictions which the voters al- 
ready possess; and, like all echoes, is always 
ephemeral and generally indistinct. Having no 
principles of its own to defend, and seeing 
none in its opponent to criticise, it endeavors to 
persuade the voter that it possesses all the virtues 
and its opponents all the vices. Scandal takes the 
place of information, and vituperation of argument ; 
and the country wearies of the alternate war-cries, 
‘* Keep the rascals out,” and ‘‘ Turn the rascals out.” 
Immense financial interests being at stake, immense 
corruption fands are raised and expended ; votes 
that cannot be bought with promises are bought 
for cash; and where the dominant party is 
strong enough and unscrupulous enough, ballot- 
stuffing and false counting are adopted asa more 
economical and more efficient method of securing 
the necessary results. The offer of a hundred and 
ten thousand offices to the victorious party affords 
an incentive to corruption and makes it respectable. 
And he who here and there ventures to protest 
against this process is scoffed at in reputable circles 


and by reputable journals as a ‘‘dude” and a 
 Pharisee.” Office-holders are taught by bitter ex- 
perience that the permanency of their tenure depends 
not on the fidelity with which they serve the public, 
but on the skill with which they serve their party. 
The office-holders manage the caucuses whicli nomi. 
nate Representatives; the Representatives interest 
themselves to secure the offices to their own retainers 
and supporters. The best men refuse to attach 
themselves to such a system; and primaries, cau- 
cuses, nominations, and offices all go together to 
men who are not too virtuous to wink at questiona- 
ble practices, even if they do not engage in them, 
nor too independent to vote for doubtful candidates, 
even though they do not help to nominate them. 
Under such a system politics becomes a by-word and 
politician a reproach ; public service is almost felt to 
be a public disgrace ; the pure mother would rather 
see her boy in his grave than in a political career ; 
aud the men who ought to be pointed at as an exam- 
ple to the nation are only pointed at as a warning. 

It is true that the resuits of this system are not as 
bad as this somewhat pessimistic. descripiion would 
indicate. But thisis due, not to any mitigations in 
the vicious system, but to two circumstances : first, 
the restraining influence of public opin‘on, exerted on 
it from without ; and, se ‘ond, the redeeming influence 
exerted upon it by American character from within. 
The men who hold offices are immeasurably better 
than the system; they retain their virtue, not be- 
cause, but in spite of it. The American character is 
the noblest, truest, most manly character in- the 
world ; and not even the spoils system is able utterly 
to corruptit. But when a Sumner, a Chase, a Lin- 
coln, a Hayes, or a Garfield comes to the front, it is 
not because of the training-school which we havo 
organized for politicians, nor because of the method 
of promotion which the spoils system has inaugura- 
ted, but by sheer force of character, and in spite of 
the *‘ machine ;” and where the system has full play, 
in communities in which it is not mitigated by men 
infinitely its superiors, and really its masters, as in 
ourgreat cities where American office-holders are 
few, it reaches its culmination in a Tweed or a Tam- 
many ring, or in a Board of Aldermen that try to rob 
the city of a franchise worth in open market a mill- 
ion dollars, unrestrained by public shame, and pre- 
vented from completing the robbery only by fear of 
the courts and the prison. : 

The overthrow of the spoils system is the first duty 
of the American citizen. This is preliminary to all 
other reforms. It is idle to make laws against indi- 
vidual bribery while the nation offers a hundred 
million dollars quadrennially as a bribe. It is idle to 
expect good men to go to primaries to struggle for con- 
science’ sake with men who are manipulating the 
primaries for their own bread and butter. It is idle 
to urge young men for the sake of honor and princi- 
ple to enter an arena where they must struggle with 
competitors who have entered it for money, and 
where their motives will be misunderstood and their 
reputations traduced from the very first public act 
of their lives. It is idle to expect government to as- 
sume new functions, to take charge of the telegraph 
or exercise control over the railroads, until its pres- 
ent business is put upon a business basis and is con- 
ducted upon business principles. The spoils system 
is a traducer of honorable reputation, a corrupter of 
pure character, an open briber of half a million citi- 
zens, a destroyer of high hopes and noble ambitions, 
and a confederate and ally of monopoly in its despotic 
control of the highways of the nation. 

This system needs, not modification nor correction, 
but eradication. It is wrong: absolutely, utterly, 
indefensibly wrong. It is evil, and only evil, and 
that continually. It is without either justification or 
excuse. There is no more reason why the post-offices of 
this country should change hands because a new Presi- 
dent has been elected than why the brakemen on a 
railroad should be changed because a new railroad 
president is elected. For this system should be sub- 
stituted one which will put the business of the country 
on a business basis ; a system which for bureaucracy 
in politics will substitute democrucy in politics, and 
for the motto, ‘‘ To the victors belong the spoils,” the 
motto, To the people belong the offices. These offices 
should therefore be thrown open to all the people, 
on equal terms, and on free competition, without re- 
gard to party services or political opinions; their 
tenure should be during good behavior ; and no man 
once appointed should be turned cut except for fail- 


ure of duty. We see little hope of this radical change © 


except from a political revolution. The Republican 
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- party has done a little something to promote Civil 
Service Reform; but it is a matter of amazement 
that it has done so little. It has had control of the 
government for quarter of a century. Party inter- 
ests have concurred with public opinion in demanding 
that it put the administrative oflives of the country 
on such a tenure that no Democratic President could 
put Republican office-holders out ; and yet, such has 
been the strife of factions and such the paramount 
power of individual interest over party and national 
interest combined, that the Republican party has left 
this reform unaccomplished. What little has been 
achieved has been the work of a few earnest reform- 
ers, enforced by public opinion, but in spite of party 
influences. General Grant made one brave effort 
to inaugurate a reform, but was defeated by a 
Republican Congress, and abandoned it in despair. 
Mr. Hayes came to the Presidency committed to 
the reform by the party platform, by his own 
letter «f acceptance, by his inaugural; but in his 
attempt to fulfill personal and party pledges he 
was almost without a single hearty party supporter 
in either Senate or House of Representatives. Mr. 
Garfield was nominated and elected by the best ele- 
ments in his party ; but almost the first act of his 
administration was a palpable violation of those prin- 
ciples of Civil Service Reform to which his party was 
pledged. Inallof Mr. Blaine’s speeches we can find 
but one in favor of this necessary purification of our 
civil service ; while Mr. Logan has openly and repeat- 
edly ridiculed it. On the other side the prospect is 
not much brighter. Mr. Cleveland has, indeed, been 
a Civil Service Reform Governor. He has made few 
removals. His appointments have been often non- 
political. He has appointed Republicans as well as 
Democrats to office. He has fought with admirable 
courage the Tammany ring, the representative of the 
spoils system in the Empire State. But the party 
which he represents is ‘‘ very hungry.” If it should 
inaugurate under a President-elect next spring the 
administration of public business on busines3 prin- 
ciples, it would be a clear case of the Ethiopian 
changing hisskin. For in every State and city which 
it has controlled it has maintained the ‘‘ spoils +ys- 
tem.” It has thrown over one of its ablest lead rs 
in Ohio for no other reason than his opposition to 
that system ; and when a few years ago it secured con- 
trol of the House of Representatives, it changed 
every employee of the House, even to the old woman 
who cleaned the spittoons. 

Civil Service Reform in Great Britain was inau- 
gurated not by Parliament, but by the Premier. It 
dates historically from ‘*‘ Orders in Council,” by Mr. 
Gladstone, issued some years ago. 
people want to substitute a business system for the 
spoils system, if they want to get rid of political cor- 
ruption, and make political success possible to hon- 
orable men by honorable means, they must find a Mr. 
Gladstone and put him intothe Presidential chair 
to fight the spoils system till he destroys it, and 
the politicians who live by it till he drives them out 


of American politics. 


RECENT AMERICAN FICTION. 


T is certainly a fruitful year which adds to the list 
of distinctively American novels Mrs. Jackson’s 

‘¢ Ramona,” Mr. Cable’s ‘‘ Dr. Sevier,” Mr. Harris’s 
‘¢ Mingo, and other Sketches,” and Charles Egbert 
Craddock’s ‘‘In the Tennessee Mountains” and 
‘Where the Battle was Fought.” Each of these 
volumes has given some new aspect of life, and pre- 
sented it, not with the hard, cold exactness of realism, 
but with the large, impressive outlines of a true and 
masterly insight into the life delineated, and that kind 
of imaginative identification with it which makes great 
works of fiction possible. Those pessimistic students 
of our literature who see nothing but imitation and 
the secondary skill of culture in contemporary 
American books, may well take heart as they open 
the pages of these latest ventures in the difficult art 
of fiction, and discover in them a new order of men 
and women, and the freshness and fragrance of a 
world as yet unexplored by the novelist. Nothing 
can ever be quite so’ promising in literature as the 
impulse which drives writers away from arbitrary 
conditions and conventional environments to the na- 
tive soil of character andaction. The great works of 
fiction are not international ; they are often what is 
called ‘‘ provincial ;” they are great because, in laying 
bare the secret of some aspect of experience, the 
roots of some type of character, they reveal traits 
and passions which belong to the whole race, and 
are therefore sure of universal recognition and 


If the American. 


comprehension. Art is a distillation of life, and its 
power and permanency depend on the mastery of the 
original elements which are the very breath of its 
being. 

Generalizations about the conditions of literary 
development are, of all guesses at obscure influences 
and future growths, the most misleading. So many 
well-equipped writers who lack original power and 
the great literary faculty of finding the uncommon 
in the common, the eternal presence of great truth 
in their immediate surroundings, have talked about 
the poverty of American life in the elements that go 
to the making of true art, that we have come almost 
to believe them in spite of ourinstincts. One original 
mind in fiction dispels at a word this mist of theory, 
and Jays bare foundations on which generations of 
great workers will build with the joy and prodigality 
of those who find superabundance of material at 
hand. Nothing is quite so easy of construction as a 
literary theory, and nothing quite so quick to vanish 
into thin art. What we need is a national conscious- 
ness less sensitive to foreign standards, and more 
responsive to our own emotions and experiences ; a 
consciousness into which shall rise into clear speech 
the inarticulate life that is a mighty volume beneath 
us, and may be a noble and varied literature if we 
have the courage of our resources. Tourguéneff 
startled Russia not by pictures of life at St. Peters- 
burg, but by a simple narrative of what he saw 
among the peasants. We need fewer novels like 
‘‘ The Portrait, of a Lady,” and more of that kind of 
study of pure national types which gave birth to the 
‘* Notes of a Sportsman.” 

Never in all history have so many phases of ex- 
perience, so many types of character, been produced 
within the boundaries of a single nation as in this 
country; wealth, not poverty, of resource is the 
embarrassment of the man of genuine power in 
America ; he needs not so much to force his invent- 
ive faculty as to keep it in check. Nature has been 
so lavish with him that he hardly knows which door 
of the treasure-house to ualock; Venice and Rome 
are no more necessary to him than they were to 
Turner; he had sea, earth, and sky, and the rest 
was his own genius. Mr. James has written some 
admirable novels, for which we are grateful, but 
nothing indicates more clearly the barren period 
through which we have been passing than the ex- 
traordinary influence of his work and the deference 
paid to it; another generation will speculate as to 
the causes which made this delightful but essen- 
tially superficial writer such a force in American 
fiction. Mr. James, in his sketch of Hawthorne, 
made very clear his inability to understand the real 
forces of literature, and all that he has written upon 
literary conditions and needs since has only made 
more evident his lack of insight into the deeper 
sources of his art. He has a style of rare and re- 
markable beauty, but in grasp, insight, and original 
power he belongs distinctively with novelists of the 
second class. His charm of manner conceals his real 
inability to deal with the larger and deeper questions 
of life, and it is to this charm that we owe a good 
deal of our doubt about the value and dignity of 
American life for purposes of art. The influence of 
Mr. James has been positively harmful, because it has 
given many of our writers a wrong direction; it has 
set them to studying men and women in superficial 
relations instead of sending them where Dickens, 
Balzac, and Tourguéneff went, into the secrets of liv- 
ing men. The legitimate result of the influence of 
Mr. James is the ‘‘ Average Man,” athing of foam 
which has not even iridescence to justify its brief 
existence. 

The true development of American fiction lies in a 
very different direction ; it is in the hands of such 
novelists as Mr. Cable, Mr. Harris, and the author of 
‘* In the Tennessee Mountains.” They are our genu- 
ine creators of character, and sooner or later we 
shall recognize the immense importance and dignity 
of their work. They bring us back to life, and to 
life in its simplerand more original forms; to a kind 
of life that has not been molded into conventional 
forms by superficial contact with transatlantic 
standards, nor repressed by the weight of alien tra- 
ditions. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY. 


HAUTAUQUA has taken a new step forward. 

In 1882-83 the New York Legislature gave a 
charter conferring upon the Chautauqua University 
full university powers. Though chartered more than 
a year ago, the organization was not fully completed 
till August of the present year, when the Rev. 


John H. Vincent, D.D., was elected Chancellor, and 
active steps were taken for giving form and force 
to the distinctive ideas on which this University is 
founded. It would be impossible to measure the 
educational impetus which America has received from 
Chautauqua in the past decade. Thousands of men 
and women have been quickened to activity in almost 
every department of knowledge and culture. Be- 
ginning in the single purpose of fitting Sunday -school 
teachers for a better perform ince of their work, 
Shautauqua has gradually widened her outlook, till 
to day she can see almost a hundred thousand people, 
from every social class, engaged in reading the course 
which she has outlined. This new phase of Chau- 
tauqua work is a legitimate outgrowth of her past 
history. Professor Richard Holmes, of Auburn, N.Y., 
for several years identified with the Sunday-school 
teachers’ normal work at Chautauqua, and at one 
time Professor of Latin in the Summer School of 
Languages, has been appointed Registrar. The cen- 
tral office of the Chautauqua University has been 
located at Plainfield, N. J., and a preliminary cireu- 
lar issued announcing the purposes and aims of the 
new University. We quote two paragraphs from it, 
which we commend to the careful attention of our 
readers : 

1. ‘‘The Chautauqua University, a non-resident 
institution for promoting education, principally by 
correspondence, is designed to aid the following per- 
sons in the acquisition of a liberal and practical educa- 


tion : those young people who are not able to leave 


home or business to attend college ; those who, having 
begun a college course, were compelled by circum-— 
stances beyond their control to abandon it ; those 
mature men and women who, at the maximum of their 
mental power, desire to make amends for the educa- 
tional omissions of their earlier years.” 

2. ‘* The work of the University will be carried on 
through correspondence with superior professors, 
through standard text-books, aud through conversa- 
tions with local teachers, college graduates, profes- 
sional men, and specialists in the several departments 
of learning.” 

The plan as thus proposed is unique, and the means 
to be employed certainly seein adequate. Education 
by correspondence is no new idea. The possibility 
of successful instruction through correspondence 
alone has been demonstrated. But in its wide appli- 
cation to all possible subjects of investigation and 
study it becomes clothed with a new importance. 
Several departments have been already organized, 
and are now ready for work, with professors at their 
head, men of eminence and experience in estab- 
lished colleges and schools. One noticeable feature 
of the plan is the purpose to enlist the sympathy and 
co-operation of the large body of college graduates and 
professi nal men of ourcountry. Effecting this, a 
college council can be established in every com:'nu- 
bity, serving not only as an encouragement and aid to 
the worthy student who shall attempt, at great dis- 
advantages, to obtain a liberal education, but also to 
keep alive in the hearts of its members a love for 
the liberal arts, and to inspire the young about them 
with the high hope of college and university educa- 
tion. 

We shall watch the development of the new enter- 
prise with much interest. We shall expect to see 
brought to its conduct the same energy wh.ch has 
characterized the whole Chautauqua movement ; and 
unless we entirely fail to read the signs of the times, 
the cause of liberal education will receive a help in 
the twenty-five years to come such as it has not re- 
ceived in the past half century ; while by widening 
and deepening interest in and enthusiasm for all the 
higher branches of learning, it will prove a feeder, 
not a competitor, to the college which furnishes in- 
struction to resident students by oral methods. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT .] 


“THE Rev. Newman Hall preached at Mount Vernon 
Church, Sunday morniag, to a crowded house, and 
at Tremont Temple in the afternoon and evening. Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie and family have returned from 
abroad, and the Doctor occupied his pulpit Sunday 
morning, to the great delight of his people. I find many 
of the clergymen perplexed this year to know how to 
vote satisfactorily to themselves. Some who m ver have 
voted the temperance ticket before will support it now. 
The politicians have been much exercised over the can- 
didacy of President Seelye, and have hoped he would 
decline. He will not. He will not formally accept, but 
he will stand and be voted for, and the indications are 
that he will poll a good vote. There were two notable 
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temperance meetings in Boston last week : the Prohib- | 


{tory rally in Tremont Temple, Wednesday evening, 
and the Church Temperance Society meeting in the 
same building, Friday evening, both occasions filling the 
hall with deeply interested and enthusiastic audiences. 
Judge Pitman presided at the Prohibitory rally, and 
made a ringing speech. The Judge, though a radical 
Prohibitionist, has never bolted his party before. The 
same is true of John B. Gough, who was present, and 
made a speech full of fire for St. John. Vice-President 
candidate Daniels was also present, and the Rev. Messrs. 
F. W. Gunsunlus and O. P. Gifford made addresses that 
were applauded rapturously. 

At the Church Temperance meeting, Bishop Pad- 
dock presided, and spoke earnestly for the work. An 
ominous feature of the meeting was the presence 
of men of divergent views in some aspects of reform 
measures. Dr. Miner, the Nestor of prohibition, was 
on the platform. The Lord Bishop of Rochester, Eng- 
land, was one of the speakers, and said: ‘‘ This meeting 
is the grandest I have ever seen in this country.” He 
urged the workers to be ‘‘ united, sagacious, patient, and 
tolerant.” Perhaps Phillips Brooks voiced the senti- 
ment of the meeting and of the growing feeling in the 
community when he said: ‘‘In every great reform 
against evil will come first tho-e whom the world calls 
fanatics. This was abundantly seen in the anti-slavery 
movement ; and now this voice shall never be lifted up 
against any fanatic in the temperance cause. It is the 
fanatics who have preached furious addresses all these 
years who have led the nation in the temperance work. 
Gough hates drink with a deep consciousness founded 
in an experience, and such hatred alone can lead the 
nation in its warfare against drink. It is the place here 
to be profoundly grateful to the fanatics in the temper- 
ance cause. The idea of a church temperance society 
is that it makes unselfishness the first principle. The 
nation is never going to stop drinking to pay the na- 
tional debt with its drink money. Nor will any sense 
of the magnitudeof the evil effect the reform. A moral 
powcr must make itself felt. An arm, asoul, and a man 
must be behind the means employed. The spirit of 
Christ must be the soul of the nation.” I think these 
last remarks voice the demands of the hour. Then the 
best work, the best laws, the best enforcement and 
Christian co-operation, will push thecause to victory. I 
see shining marks of the destroyer laid low around me. 
One, a neighbor, a graduate of Harvard, the son of a 
clergyman, a bright member of the Boston bar, a well- 
known singer, has gone down. I have labored months 
to save him. His family is broken up. The money 
he begs to buy bread goes to the saloon. His wife and 
children, though well provided for by her father, are 
wretched, and yearning to see the genial husband and 
father reform. But, alas ! how does this demon eat into 
the moral and spiritual susceptibility of a man! Nct 
too soon is the community aroused, and not too vig- 
orous and resonant can be the blows. Let impulsion 
send the tide as far as it can. 

Dr. Fairbairn, of England, preached to a crowded 


house, Sunday, in the Seminary Chapel at Andover. 


The sermon gave great satisfaction. At the meeting of 
the Evangelical Alliance, in the vestry of the Park 
Street Church, Monday forenoon, Dr. Fairbairn deliv- 
ered a powerful address on apologetics in religion. His 
position is that true apologetics can be effective mainly 
as they are constructive. He grappled closely with 
materialism and agnosticism, showing that there is 
mind to be accounted for, and mind carries the postu- 
late of spirit, and spirit the postulate of God. He told 
the ministers that they are not called to preach apolo- 
getics ; their mission is to preach a positive Gospel. He 
also cautioned them not to give undue prominence to a 
single phase of truth. The greatest responsibility now 
rests upon the teachers who train young men for the 
ministry ; and in their work the teachers should be left 
free of trammels, and their teachings be accepted as the 
best results of research and of thought. The lecturer 
was warmly applauded. It is gratifying to know that 
Dr. Fairbairn has engaged to lecture again st Andover 
next year. His present course closes this week, and is 
very satisfactory. Newman Hall preached to a full 
house in Tremont Temple, Monday noon. He was the 
guest of the Congregational Club in the evening. The 
Rev. 8. W. Dike, who is one of the best authorities on 
the subject, also read a paper on the ‘‘ Law of Divorce,” 
taking a philosephic and broad view of the sub- 
ject, showing that divorce is only a section of the 
law of marriage, and that the law in its broad scope, 
and in its specia] provision for the dissolution of marti- 
tal relations, is based on the family, its purity and per- 
petuity. 

The Boston ‘‘ Herald,” by a series of interviews with 
manufacturer and bankers, has elicited the opinions that, 
asa whole, and comparatively, the business outlook is 
favorable. These opinions are based on solid business 
principles, aside from speculation, using as factors the 
market prices and the present productiveness. 


OBSERVER. 


DR. FAIRBAIRN ON THE COMPARATIVE 
HISTORY OF THE GREATER RELIGIONS. 


ABSTRACT OF LECTURES AT ANDOVER THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HISTORY of religions must be based on a philos- 

ophy of religion, and in turn serves as a founda- 
tion for a philosophy of religions, a topic which must 
be deferred to a later course of lectures, the present 
being occupied with the history. The philosophy of 
religion has to meet questions as to the origin, nature, 
and functions of religion. These inquiries are intimately 
connected, and the replies will vary according as the 
fundamental philosophy adopted is empirical or tran- 
scendental. The emyirical failed under Epicurus and 
his disciple Lucretius, who traced religion to fear; it 
failed under Hobbes’s idea of religion as depending on 
law ; it failed in Hume’s presentation, in De Brosses’s 
fetich theory, in Comte’s law of the three states ; lastly, 
it fails in Herbert Spencer’s ghost theory, based on the 
experiences of his ‘‘ primitive man,” for whose creation 
Mr. Spencer, not Nature, is responsible. Empirical 
philosophy throughout treats religion as transitory and 
illusory. 

Transcendental philosophy, though imperfect, has 
been more successful in its principles. Lessing recog- 
nized the need of religion as aiding man’s education in 
morality by means of its symbols and sanctions. Kant 
followed with his idea of the categorical imperative, 


making religion duty apprehended as a divine command. 


Schleiermacher employed the conception of religion as 
feeling rising from dependence. Hegel said man must 
be religious by his very nature, because he is man made 
in God’s image ; and he embodied his principle in one 
of the most precious sentences of modern philosophy, 
‘The people that has a bad conception of God has a bad 
state, a bad society, bad laws, bad history.” To iden- 
tify religion and morality is to mistake the whole his- 
tory. Religion is not feeling alone ; it is thought, feel- 
ing, action ; it is man’s relation to the cause or highest 
object of the law under which he stands and the way in 
which he feels and acts toward him orit. The principles 
are the same in the individual and in the race: religion 
must be explained by man’s immanent rationality ; for 
every distinctive element in the religion a distinctive 
cause must be found in the subject. A religion always 
is as its deity is—the better the deity the better the relig- 
ion. Then areligion must be judged and realized through 
man as capable of the divine. It must be realized for the 
good of the nation or the race ; it must be viewed in 
relation to the system and purposes ofthe Creator. God, 
not the devil, nor accident, governs the world, as Bun- 
sen says ; and religion is the highest expression of the 
divine thought in the order of the world. 

In treating of the history of religions, the method 
must be scientific. A classification may be made into 
the spontaneous or natural religions, which have grown 
up out of a people collectively, like the system of an- 
cient Greece, and the instituted, which have their origin 
in some great personality, such as Buddha or Zoroaster. 
The spontaneous class subdivides into the primitive and 
the transformed naturalisms ; the instituted, into the re- 
formed natural and reformed spiritual religions. But 
the gradations of nature are too fine for the subtlest 
distinctions. Fach class shades into the other: the nat- 
ural produces the historical ; the instituted presupposes 
the spontaneous. The two divisions must be studied 
together in their mutual and organic relations. This 
does not refer to the observation of paraJle) religious 
phenomena, a study of coincidences—a method which 
merely delights and deludes the theorist. It means that 
religious systems must be studied in their own localities 
and periods, in their peculiar ancestries and affinities, 
as they grew, lived, and decayed. It means that they 
must be studied after the historical order, by a method 
at once analytical and critical, comparative and descrip- 
tive, tracing the process and the result. This method 
will aid in understanding each particular religion ; it 
will assist in exhibiting each in its universal significance. 
Account will be taken of the causes existing within the 
man, causes mental and rational; of the conditions co- 
existing without him, conditions physical pertaining to 
place and circumstances, conditions historical pertaining 
to period and position. Religions are beliefs in action, 
and the relation between belief and action must be dis- 
covered. A history of religions which does not exhibit 
at once the distinctive character, special position, and 
universal import of each particular faith must be a his- 
tory without scientific purpose or worth. 

The religions which present themselves as best 
adapted for the treatment outlined, and best serving the 
purposes of the present lectureship as a missionary 
lectureship, are the religions of China, Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, Hindooism, and Mohammedanism. 

China stands as unique, the greatest and longest-lived 
of the three nations showing original and indigenous 
civilization. Surpassed by Egypt in architectare, it 
steod superior to it in literature and in the conscious 


ness of the dignity of man. The religion accompany- 
ing such a civilization has high claims for consideration, 
but its very simplicity renders its interpretation difficult. 
China’s religions are three : the ‘so-called Confucianism 


|and Taoism, both native; and Buddhism, foreign. 


Though distinct, they are not mutually exclusive, but 
complementary. The two native systems had their 
source in historical persons. The history divides into 
three periods : the religion of China before Confucius, 
in its spontaneous and natural stage; under and after 
Confucius, in the hands of a great evolutionary and 
conservative personality ; the religion of Lao-tse, under 
the influence of a great revolutionary and creative 
mind. The sacred classics fall into similar divisions. 

Over Chinese conceptions of God there has been fierce 
controversy, one finding atheism, another polytheism, a 
third monotheism—each right, and each wrong. There 
was belief in a ruler, and a supreme ruler; but not as 
creator—simply an administrator of nature. The idea 
was that of a rule of law as realized in the family and 
State. The supreme ruler,. or High Heaven, was an 
object of worship, not to any individual, but to the 
people as represented by the Emperor, and to him only 
on great occasions. In addition to the highest deity, 
everything touching man has its guardian spirit, each 
rank of the people worshiping its appropriate deity. 
But that which is most distinctive of China, and which | 
anchors it most effectually to the past, is the worship by 
each family of its ancestors. It is a most curious 
anomaly that with so strong a belief in the immortality 
of ancestors, the worshipers have no belief in their own. 
In all their religious conceptions the cardinal element of 
personality is lacking. 

Confucianism, so-called, is the ancient religion 
crystallized. Confucius aimed to be only a transmitter, 
though in transmitting he altered. By the worship of 
the dead, Confucius has gained a power over the living 
which he could not do while on earth, and Confucianism 
is to-day the imperial religion. 

Confucius was conservative and practical, Lao-tse 
speculative and radical ; the one seized upon the politi- 
cal element of the old faith, the other upon the tran- 
scendental. Lao-tse sought the ultimate reason; he 
learned the law of humility as well as humanity. But 
a speculative system can never live, and Taoism, to-day, 
given up to arts and magic, an insult to him who 
originated it, has been eclipsed by Confucian’sm. | 

Brahmanism, the most important religion of its order, 
is most difficult of description. It is both natural and 
instituted. India’s religious literature is her history. 
In China religion is political, in India the State is 
religious. The idea governing India has been that of 
God, but on the one side exaggerated, on the other 
deficient ; for man misapprehended is God misunder- 
stood. 

Geographically, India was isolated from other na- 
tions. Its climate, indisposing to physical activity, dis 
posed to mental speculation. [ts people, not homo- 
geneous, comprised three distinct races: the hill and 
forest tribes; the Northern and Southern Dravidians ; 
and, lastand most gifted, the Aryans, or Hindoos proper, 
incorporating the others, though influenced by them. 
Brahmanism, which roughly describes their religion, 
falls into two great periods : first, that of Brahmanism, 
extending from the earliest Vedic times to the rise of 
Buddhism, or from 2,000 to 400 B.c. ; second, that of 
Hindooism, from the ®second century, or the time of 
the victorious struggle with Buddhism, to the present. 
These subdivide respectively into the Vedic and Brah- 
manic periods, and the Epic and Puranic. Each has 
its representative literature: the Vedic, the Rig-Veda ; 
the early Brahmanic, the Sama-Veda, Yajur-Veda, 
Atharvan- Veda ; the later Brahmanic, the philosophical 
systems and the laws of Manu. Each collection of 
hymns is connected with a brahmana or ritua]. During 
the Brahmanic period a sacerdotal element creates a 
social order, and a speculative element a theory of the 
universe, each culminating in the ‘ater period of Brah- 
manism. The best representative of the Epic period is 
the Bhagavad-Gita. The Vedic religion was the start- 
ing-point ; Brahmanism the first native development ; 
Buddhism its antithesis, superseded after its reign by a 
Brabmanism reformed by means of elements supplied 
from the heroic history of the past, and qualified by 
Buddhism. 

The Vedic religion is embodied in the Rig-Veda, 
consisting of ten books, containing 1,017 hymns, cover- 
ing a thousand years, perhaps, from the seventeenth 
century B.c. Difficult as are the questions involved, it 
is possible to determine the oldest elements of the re- 
ligion, the most recent hymns, and to watch the trans- 
forming process. Thus the great periods may be fixed 
as the pre- Vedic, early Vedic, middle Vedic, late Vedic. 
The first runs back into the time of Indo-European 
unity ; the second into the time of the Indo-Iranian 
unity, extending to the settlement in the Land of the 
Seven Rivers; the third, during which Brahmanism 
was born, marked by the appearance of new gods; the 
fourth, beginning with the migration into central India, 
and marked by sacerdotal tendencies. 
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Sept. 25, 1884. 
ON THE FDGE OF THE BACKWOODS. 


\L © ORRESPONDEN 1. | 


[FROM AN 

HE wooded shores and placid waters of the great 

lake before us are as peaceful and quiet as though 

one were in the midst of a vast wilderness, but the 

familiar tinkle of a cow-bell 1n the neighboring pasture 

shows that the borderland of civilization is not a great 

way off. The weird cry of the loon breaks in upon the 

musica! tinkle, and this peculiar duet reminds us of 

what is really the fact, that we are only on the edge of 
the backwoods. 

Three quiet villages are nestled at the foot of the hills 
that guard the sleeping waters ; one at cach end and one 
on the eastern shore. But back from the lake, miles 
and miles of forest stretch their cooling shade in one 
continuous arch till the last tree is mirrored in the St. 
Lawrence. Through these gloomy woods one may 
drive for half a day before coming to the log cabin that 
stands in its modest clearing, with a patch of potatoes, 
or one of oats, springing up among the charred stumps, 
the whole seeming to make desolation more desolate. 
he scenes so graphically described in ‘‘ Roughing it 
in the Bush,” and which made that book so fascinating 
thirty years ago, are re-enacted to-day in many a bit of 
Canadian forest, 

These beautiful forests, clothing the hills and mount- 
sins, and finally dipping down into the very waters of 
the lake, are made up of a great variety of trees, some 
of them famous in height and size. Among the decidu- 
ous trees are the elm, rarely found more graceful than 
in these Canadian wilds ; the maple, scarred with the 
marks of the auger; the ash, the beech, the oak, the 
poplar ; the birch, lighting up the dark maze with its 


silvery trunk ; the alder, fringing the streams ; the irbur-. 


num, the cornus, and others. ‘These are less conspicu- 
ous in the summer months, when the mightier mass of 
_ evergreen surrounds them, but even now they are begin- 
ning to be touched with color, and in a few weeks the 
forests will be aflame with their scarlet and gold. Pines, 
cedars, spruce, firs, larch, and hemlock abound, but the 
white cedar is the most predominant, creeping into 
every cranny of the rocks, building dense walls of green 
beneath which wild rabbits hide, and tinally towering 
up into majestic trees. | 

Asters and golden-rod light up the pastures, and hare- 
bells swing on their tiny stems upon the rocky shores. 
Blue-eyed lobelia creeps out of the crevices, and here 
and there a clematis, with feathery plumes, climbs over 
the old stone walls ; for we are also on the borderland 
of autumn. 

What are we doing here? It seems but yesterday 
since we were threading the valleys of Western Virginia, 
with the spring tlowers just waking from their winter's 
sleep. But a hard summer's work lies between then 
and now, and in this blissful silence we are waiting for 
the rumble of traftic, the din and bustle of cities, to die 
out of our memory. It seems impossible that omni- 
buses can still be rattling up and down Broadway, that 
horse-cars and elevated railroad trains are jarring the 
city to its very foundations. Here there is no sound 
but that of the wind and the water, and the occasional 
twitter of a bird, for even the tinkling cow-bell has 
- ceased, as its wearer has lain down for her noontide nap. 

And who are ‘‘ we”? A little party of friends : three 
fathers, three mothers, and eight chiltiren, to whom 
this solitude and freedom are more attractive than the 
crowded boarding-houses and hotels of the seashore. 
Our houses we brought with us, snugly rolled in meal- 
sacks ; our beds, now tidily inclosed in ticks, grew in 
the oat-fields; our clothing is warm flannel, with rubber 
coats for the rain. A week of the month of rest has 
flown as fast as the eagle which circled over us yester- 
day. Our nine white tabernacles are neatly floored, 
rustic seats dot the grove which our busy hatchets have 
converted from a thick copse into a roomy bower. A 
wharf and sloping skids, made from drift-wood picked 
up along shore, furnish ample protection for our flotilla 
of rowboats. Hammocks swing among the trees, and 
turkey-red cushions, well filled with straw, are scattered 
about among the shady nooks. The children are row- 
ing, or swimming, or gathering wild berries, moss, or 
ferns. One of them is drawing on a pine board some 
very clever pictures. A glance over his shoulder shows 
that he is illustrating the ‘*‘ Story of Siegfried.” The 
three mammas are reading ‘‘The Country Doctor” 
aloud. One of the papas has brought in triumphantly 
a twelve-pound lake trout for dinner; the others are 
busy at other occupations. There is an air of content 
and satisfaction on every brown face, in spite of the sun- 
burned noses. Perfect harmony prevails. The four- 
teen voices that unite in the “ Disciple’s Prayer” about 
the breakfast-table do not jar that accord throughout 
the day. When the morning hymn arises it is inter- 
rupted only by the staccato accompaniment of the 
chickadees overhead, and the deep obligato of the lake 
as it laps the shore. As the Sundays come, a simple 
service is held in tent or grove, and a good sermon is 
read, and the woods echo with the voice of song. There 
are books and writing for the older ones, and games for 
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the children, and there is forever the beautiful lake 
with its varying moods, and the everlasting hills and 
voiceless woods, and ‘‘ over all is rest.” That which 
we sought we are sure to find: quiet for weary nerves ; 
rest for tired frames; strength for the fast-growing 
bodies. It is the ideal way of spending a vacation : to 
find the edge of the backwoods, aud, with just enough 
congenial friends to whom te say, ‘‘ low sweet is soli- 
tude!” to come as close to the heart of nature as we 
can. It is worth months of schooling to the children. 
Within arm’s length a little wild mouse is dodging in 
and out among the bushes. A rod away two red squir- 
rels are deciding which shall cairy off the prune that 
was thrown down to entice them. ITlalf an hour ago a 
partridge tlew out of a bush at the right, and down on 
the shore a wild mother-duck is playing in the water 
with her brood. No din of firearms is allowed. We 
woo these wild things, that we may know them better. 


What object-lessons in natural history can be so good ? 


Four wee kittens, borrowed from a farmhouse away 
up on the hill, too young to scare away the wildlings, 
give infinite fun to the little ones, and even their elders 
find delight in watching their pretty pranks. There 
never was a place for kittens like tents. ‘They afford 
unlimited opportunity for hide-and-seek. 

The practical part of our wild-wood life, the domestic 
duties, the care for larder and board, need not be en- 
larged upon. Each party will arrange that to suit itself ; 
but we count it not ieast of the advantages of life in the 
‘‘Camp of St. Joseph’s Well,” that by our co-operative 
system of work the boys and girls not only gain health 
and strength, but that they learn self-reliance, useful- 
ness, skill, and self-sacrifice. 


FENCES AND NO FENCES. 
By Proressor H. M. Goopwin, D.D. 


VISITOR to one of our rural cities or suburban vil- 
& lages is struck with a feature which of late years is 
becoming more and more common—the absence of fences 
around the newer and more elegant mansions, and the 
gradual removal of those which have long stood guard 
about the older dwellings. This improvement—for it 
must be regarded as such—is invariably connected with 
the improvement of the yards or grounds formerly in- 
closed. The smooth-shaven lawns, shaded with orna- 


mental trees or adorned with parterres of flowers, invite 


the eye by their open and park-like expanse ; so that 
whether we regard the beautifying of the grounds as 
cause or effect, the result is the same ; and rural improve- 
ment goes hand in hand with the removal of fences. It 
may indeed be a question whether this abrogation of 
privacy and seclusion in our home surroundings is to 
be permanent or is only a fashion of the day, gro “ing 
out of the spirit of communism and socialism which is 
abroad in the land, and whether the evils and dangers 
of such exposure in the time to come may not compel a 
return to former customs. This will depend on the de- 
gree of social order and the spirit of law prevalent in 
the community. A fence is law made visible and palpa- 
ble. Itsaysto every vagrant, and even to every passer- 
by, ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou come, but no farther.” 
proportion as lawlessness prevails in any community, the 
fence of protection is made higher and more diflicult of 
transgression. In none of our cities, and in few of our 
villages, is it safe to leave the house unprotected by 
locks and bolts. Here, in this sanctuary of the home, 
no fence is too high, and no doors or windows too se- 
curely fastened, against midnight and even noenday 
aggression. In England, where the maxim, ‘‘ Every 
man’s house is his castle,” extends to his grounds and 
inclosures, and even his hunting parks, the extreme of 
this fencing system is seen in the exclusiveness with 
which he guards his social as well as his personal and 
private rights against the encroachments of others. The 
Englishman’s fences, which are chiefly of iron and stone, 
are not yet removed, and it will be many years before 
they become obsolete. 

The subject here touched upon has a significance in 
other directions and relations which I feel tempted 
briefly to pursue. There are other fences than those of 
parks and gardens—fences of opinion, of moral and social 
order, of civil and religious liberty—which it is well to 
consider in their bearings on the well-being of man and 
society. The removal of private fences from domestic 
grounds is a significant sign of the times. It is symbolic 
of the spirit of the age, whose tendency is to throw down 
all fences, to enlarge the area of liberty in all directions. 
It is a question of supreme importance how far this spirit 
is to be encouraged, and under what limitations. Where 


shall fences be removed, and where shall they be re- 


tained and, if need be, strengthened ? 

1. It is obvious that the family, which is the center 
and heart of the social system, should, first of all, be 
protected in its sacredness and purity. If a man’s 
dwelling is rightfully protected by bolts and bars, and 
his property made secure by the most rigid laws; if 
no defense by means of lock or alarm or pistol is 
deemed unwise to protect the home against the mid- 
night robber, who seeks only money or material plun- 
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der, What fence of protection can be too strony for the 
family itself, whieh constitutes the home, snd for whose 
sake the house is built and its trcasures gathered ? 
To remove the fence of law which secures the sa 
credness and permanence of marriage, and which was 
thrown around it by its divine founder, and allow free 
dom of divorce for every cause, is greater folly than to 
leave doors and windows open and invite every thief and 
burglar to enter and despoil our homes. Our marriage 
laws, which are a disgrace to Christian civilization, are 
like a dilapidated fence through which every lawless and 
discontented partner may break at will ; or, rather, like 
a house built of slender walls on insecure foundations, 
which every temporary flood or wind of passion may 
cause to tumble about our ears. This fence must be re. 
paired and the foundations strengthened, if home anid 
family are to remain sacred as God designed them to be, 
and our marriage laws must be conformed to the divine 
and Christian law of marriage. 

Do we not also need to guard more carefully the ap 
proaches to this sanctuary, which are too often left open 
to every chance wayfarer or unknown character who 
may be attracted by the beauty or wealth of the prize ” 
In our democratic notions of freedom, how many apply 
the doctrine of political equality to social life, and re- 
move all fences from social intercourse as well as from 
the polls, under the false and pernicious maxim that one 
man is as good as another! Many asocial adventurer—it 
may be a villain, or one steeped in vice and libertinism— 
under the guise of polite respectability, finding the way 
open, gains access to the company, and soon to the affec. 
tions, of a daughter too carelessly left tc the chance 
cumpanionship of our unfenced social and domestic life, 
to be followed by a hasty and romantic marriage, endiny 
in misery or divorce. 

The fences built around the social and domestic life 
of English families may be too high and rigid in some 
respects, but they are safer than our communistic and 
socialistic freedom. While we discard the artificial and 
aristocratic distinctions that separate social classes in the 
Old World, it is all the more important to preserve the 
moral fences which are the necessary defenses of happi 
ness and virtue in our social life. To demand a certificate 
of character and a well-secured bond of an applicant for 
clerkship in a bank, or partnership in a business house, 
and require no credentials or guarantee in a relation 
where not money, but the honor of a family and the 
happiness of a life are concerned, is the very inver 
sion of reason and the extreme of folly and presump 
tion. 

2. There is another department and application of 
our subject which must not be overlooked—the fences uf 
religious doctrine. ‘These, it is well knuwn, are being 
rapidly removed in these days of free religious thought 
and theological reform, and many fear that we shall be © 
left without any fixed boundaries or lines of demarka 
tion between Christian truth and heathen error; that 
Christianity itself will be left without inclosures or de 
fenses, and so relapse to the wilderness of nature or 
natural religion. What and where shall be the fences 
of Christian doctrine and religious belief ? 

Toanswer this question, we need to ask, What are the 
essentials of Christianity which specially need protec- 
tion and defense ? and against what and whom are 
fences to beraised ? Here the analogy already employed 
may serve for illustration. 

There is a central body or sanctuary of Christian 
truth, corresponding to the house in which one lives, 
where the faith and affection of all true believers center 
and find their home ; where the Christian family, how 
ever separated in time or place, or by denominational 
divisions, may meet together as one household of faith—. 
the true church of God built upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being 
the chicf corner-stone. The facts and truths which con- 
stitute this house, or temple, are few and simple, but 
precious beyond all price, and are to be guarded and 
defended from all destructive assault or insidious 
error, whether from infidel, agnostic, rationalist, or so 
called liberalist, as one would defend his home from 
open assault or clandestine robbery. Its doors should 
be freely opened to every true believer, however weak 
in the faith, but closed and barred against thieves and 
robbers, though clothed in saintly garb—-wolves in 
sheep’s clothing. ‘‘ Though we or an angel from 
heaven preach unto you any other gospel than that ye 
have received, let him be accursed.” Here is a fence 
high enough and strong enough to repel every real foe. 
The form of words or style of creed in which these 
truths are embodied may vary, as the style of one’s house 
may change with different generations. The creed may 
be that called the Apostles’, or the New Congregational 


Creed, but it should contain and express the essential 


truths of Christianity as affirmed by Christ and his in. 
spired apostles. 

But outside this house of faith, and distinct from it, 
as the yard is distinct from the dwelling, is what may 
be termed the park or inclosure of theological opinion, a 
debatable ground of religious controversy and sectarian 
division, where the questions at issue are not of vital 
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and essential facts and doctrines, but of non-essential 
modes of interpretation and philosophical conception, 
and logical or theological statement, all of which belons 
to the outworks and not to the fortress, the outside 
grounds or garden and not the house. The boundaries 
of this theologica] park have never yet been clearly de- 
fined. Many theologians, in their zeal for truth, and not 
distinguishing between doctrine and dogma, divine 
revelation and human reasoning, have run their theo- 
logical fences so far as to exclude all who could not 
square their unlogical faith by these logical definitions ; 
and so have separated Calvinists and Arminians, Lu- 
therans, Baptists, Presbyterians, and Independents, 
High, Low, and Broad Churchmen, and the rest of the 
wretchedly divided body of Christ, into so many sepa- 
rate inclosures, each with their high or low, stiff and de- 
fiant, or modest and simple fences ; some with gates or 
stiles leading into each other, and some with no gates 
whatever except from the public highway, or through 
an artificial pool at the entrance ! 

Now it is clear that all these sectarian divisions have 
arisen from not clearly distinguishing what is essential 
and what is non-essential in Christian docrine and be- 
lief; from confounding the house and sanctuary of 
Christian truth with its surrounding courts and grounds, 
and so promoting jealousies and misunderstandings be- 
tween those who are really of one faith and one house- 
hold. For these fences are manifestly not between be- 
lievers and unbelicvers, the friends and the enemies of 
Christianity, but between friends and neighbors, nay, 
between members of the same family. Whatever they 
may have been in the dark and feudal ages of Chris- 
tianity, when these walls and fences were built, now 
they are of no use but to weaken the church and per- 
petuate strifes and divisions in the one family of God 
on earth. 

What is needed in this age is not the rebuilding or 
extension of such fences, but the improving and 
strengthening of those things that remain and which can- 
not be moved. The work of the ‘‘ new theology,” if I 
understand its mission, is to clear the ground of Christian 
truth of all encumbcring weeds and underbrush and con- 
fused growths that have obscured the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity and confounded divine things with human in- 
ventions ; to set forth the essential truths of revelation 
in their divine beauty, clear of all accretion and incum- 
brance. This being done, Christianity will be its own 
defense and vindication. No fences will be needed but 
its own impregnable walls of strength and beauty ; and 
its surroundings, made beautiful, and broad and open to 
every eye, and free to every believer, will illustrate the 
motto of the church of the future: ‘‘ Behold, how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity !” 

OLIveT, Michigan. 


ARE MUSICIANS ENTIRELY RESPONSI- 
BLE FOR BAD CHURCH MUSIC? 


By Max Prvttt. 
II. 


ET us now examine the position of the congrega- 
tion toward the musicians of the church. At first 
glance it may seem that the worshipers are passive 
under the influence of both pastor and choir; that the 
congregation accepts whatever they see fit to give. No 
doubt there are churches in which this arrangement pre- 
vails, by reason of exceptional personal influence or 
musical knowledge on the part of the pastor, or of the 
professional celebrity of the executing musicians. But 
such cases are exceptional. Instead of pastor and musi- 
cians laying down the musical law to the congregation, 
it is the latter which, as a rule, exerts a pressure on its 
officers at either end. The congregation is, generally, the 
dictator in matters musical. Most churches contain some 
specially ‘‘musical” people, amateur sopranos and 
tenors, and the like, and these people like to let their 
musical light shine in church. Professional musicians 
are frequently reproached with conceit and a selfish 
desire to shine; but I am fully convinced that these 
vices are more firmly imbedded in the hearts of many 
musical amateurs. I do not say all ; because, as I gladly 
admit, there are amateurs who really use their gifts for 
the glory of God. It stands to reason that the craving 
for applause and admiration, characteristic of singers 
and players, should be less strong in ‘‘ professionals,” 
who have abundant opportunities outside of the church 
for inhaling the incense dear to them, than in amateurs, 
whose only chance of a large audience is just in church. 
It is the height of most amateurs’ ambition to ‘‘sing in 
the choir.” All is well as long as they can be heard in a 
solo or the quartet. (Where is there a more terrible in- 
fliction for the musician than the amateur quartet with 
solos for every part’) But let the minister have a 
notion, for example, that solos are not the best promoter 
of a devotional spirit ; let him do away with them, and 
we shall be astonished to see how few of these musical 
people will bear their retirement in a meek conviction 
that it is for the good of the church. We may also 
witness what would, candidly, be called intrigues 


against the reform, or at least opposition, consisting in 
silent refusals to aid the reform or in accidentally 
dropped expressions of dislike of this or that innova- 
tion. 

Besides these ‘‘ musical” people, there are others 
who ‘‘ do not pretend to know anything about music,” 
but who, with an almost delightful naiveté, neverthe- 
less are always ready to criticise. They ‘‘ like” certain 
tunes ; they do not like ‘‘ heavy ” organ music, applying 
this epithet to all music which they do not understand, 
and which has not a “‘ tune ” floating on its surface, like a 
fritter in a kettle of fat ; and they want an organist who 
will ‘‘ bring out the organ,” that is, one who is partial to 
the tremolo, the swell, and all the clap trap of which 
modern organs are capable. 

Then there is the music committee, that delightful 
“‘institution ” whose members are chosen partly because 
they ‘‘ know something about music” (what it really is 
is a dead secret), and partly because they are ‘‘in- 
terested ” in it—a mild way of saying that they do not 
know anything about it. The chairman of this com- 
mittee is, not unfrequently, a gentleman who sang in the 
choir thirty years ago, and who heard Jenny Lind in 
Castle Garden, and who, for these reasons, isa ‘‘ judge of 
music.” Ilis opinions, of course, rule those of the 
merely ‘‘interested” members; and these are the 
people who seriously sit in severe and self-satisfied 
judgment over the new soprano, the latest hymn-book, 
and the organ music of Handel. 

This unvarnished picture is by no means a caricature ; 
its essential features are found in innumerable churches, 
and, whatever the variations, establish this one fact, that 
congregations are not passive bodies of listeners, but the 
real power which regulates and prescribes the nature 
of the musical part of the service. The congregation is 
the power behind the organ seat. It pays for the music, 
and it never forgets that fact. It insists on getting its 
‘money's worth.” It keeps the musicians informed as 
to what it likes and does not like. And the musicians ? 
Well, if all musicians were artists, the present evils 
would never have arisen. But in how many musicians 
is the love for art pure and strong enough to outweigh 
all other considerations, and especially those of money ? 
Many musicians, indeed, do not trouble themselves 
much about the mission of the artist. With them music 
is simply a cow to be milked. And since they depend 
on the public for a living, they do whatever the public 
desires. So, if a congregation likes the overture to 
“William Tell” for a voluntary, the musician would 
consider it a bad business policy, and contrary to all 
reason, to give them a prelude by Bach instead. But 
not all professional musicians are so utterly devoid of 
artistic conscience from the beginning of their career. 
Many began as artists in feeling and principle, and at 
first indignantly refused to gain popularity at the ex- 
pense of their artistic convictions. But many have also 
found, in the course of time, that to be an artist means, 
in this country more than in most others, to wage a con- 
stant and fierce war against the spirit of the time, or, as 
President White, in a recent address before the Yale 
Alumni, calls it, mercantilism. It is very difficult in 
this country to be an artist; the commercial spirit 
smothers the artistic one. It is, indeed, a sad spectacle to 
see an artist, weary of a seemingly futile struggle, bury 
his artistic conscience and henceforth do everything and 
anything to ‘‘ make money ;” and yet it is a spectacle 
which can very frequently be witnessed. If the stand- 
ard of many musicians is, in this country, not what it 
might be, the deteriorating demands of the public must 
be called to account for it. Tell me the musical state 
of a public, and I will tell you the standard of its 
musicians. It is often, and rightly, urged that the 
musicians ought to be the educators of the public, and 
the sowers of good seed ; but they must not be blamed 
for not wasting their seed on the rock. And that a large 
portion of the public is a barren field, made barren by 
history, education, and the whole bent of national life, 
is readily attested by all musicians who still strive to 


fulfill a mission. In such a ground the flowers which. 


adorn artists’ lives—unselfish devotion to art, reverence 
for the beautiful, catholicity of taste and judgment, and 
the conviction of a mission—grow in stunted shapes, if 
at all, while the weeds of chariatanry flourish. 

If our congregations get bits of Italian opera in their 
voluntaries and interludes ; if their singers indulge in 
all the selfish display and the vain show of a vitiated 
taste, the fault rests mainly with the congregations them- 
selves. They get what they want,and just what is ex- 
pressive of their own musical condition. _ 

The people to be pitied most in this state of things are 
the real musical people—musical clergymen, of course, 
included ; and to them the pathos of the Rev. Dr. Robin- 
son’s anecdotes is not hidden under the cover of the 
ludicrous. 

Only, in one particular, Dr. Robinson completely 
misses his aim. He throughout refers to the offenses 
as coming from ‘‘artists,” he speaks of the selfish 
and irreverent persons with whom he had to deal, 
as ‘‘ artistic” help ; and makes several flings at ‘‘ art.” 
But it is perfectly plain that the persons who unwittingly 


furnished him with the materials for his articles were 
not artists, no matter how great their professional re 
nown. It would do no harm if the use of the term 
“‘art” and ‘‘artists” were generally more restricted ; 
there is in the present promiscuous flinging about of these 
subtle terms just a suspicion that there is really little art 
among us ; for do we not know that the less a stump 
speaker has to say, the more loudly he shouts 
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MONDAY MORNING IN A POLICE 
| COURT. 


HAT a scene presented itself to the visitor at 

one of the New York City police courts on a 
recent Monday morning! Which were the accused, 
which the accuser, were the first questions that pre- 
sented themselves to the novice, when he was once 
seated and enabled to distinguish objects in the poorly 
lighted room. 

Inside of an iron railing were about one hundred 
people, of all grades of society. There stands « man, 
without hat or coat, shamefaced and miserable, feeling 
keenly the disgrace which has fallen upon him. His 
name is called. Trembling and white, he presents him 
self before the judge, a large, benevolent-looking man. 
A policeman makes the charge—drunkenness. <A few 
questions bring out the facts as to the charge. A mo 
ment’s silence, during which the poor fellow stands 
breathlessly awaiting sentence. ‘‘ Are you married ”” 
“Yes.” ‘‘Children?” ‘Go home.” He 
gasped, looked at the judge and officers around the 
court-room, but does not move. It cannot be true. 
““Go home.” Wiy, he feels as though ages had passed, 
instead of hours, since he entered that dreadful place. 
A woman gets up from among the spectators outside et 
the railing, and moves slowly toward the iron yate. 
She sees but one person, one object. ‘ Joln,’”” came 
softly from her lips, ‘‘come!” He turns, and for the 
first time realizes that he is free. They leave the court 
room in tears, in doubt themselves, as are the lookers. 
ou, Whether of joy for freedom or sorrow for their dis. 
grace.. ‘‘ Sarah Connelly.” There she comes from the 
motley crowd, stolid, lost to all sense of womanhood, 
indifferent alike to her present and her future, Charge, 
drunkenness. ‘‘ What have you to say to the charge ?”’ 
No answer. ‘Three months.” The ofticer touches 
her on the shoulder ; she turns and follows him with 
the same indifferent air to the prison, from which she 
will be transferred to Blackwell’s Island, at the expira- 
tion of three months to return to New York, and yield 
to the temptation which assails her almost the moment 
she steps on the dock. Perhaps she will retain her free 
dom—if such can evér have freedom—for a week ; then 
will follow the same routine—arrest, three months on 
the Island, return to the city with the same result. And 
we call this the age of civilization and progress when 
we do not make the slightest attempt, as a government, 
to save such people from themselves! Why should that 
poor wretch be exposed to the ravages of her own ap. 
petite 2 We protect her from smal]pox and all conta- 
gious diseases ; we arrest the man who would steal her 
miserable rags or her few pennies ; but we make no at- 
tempt to put and keep her in some place where she 
would not be exposed to temptation until she was strong 
enough to resist it; or, if that time never came, keep 
her till she gained true freedom by death. An hour 
later she sat on the bench in the women’s prison, just as 
silent and indifferent as when before the judge. In- 
quiry brought out the fact that for years this woman 
has appeared at regular intervals, receiving the sentence 
in the same way each time. 

The next case was that of three boys, ranging from 
thirteen to fifteen years of age. Charge, larceny. 
Committed for examination. Young in years, but not 
in crime, It was very evident from their actions that 
they were familiar with the place and its surroundings. 
Could they have been saved this knowledge? The 
cases Came On without intermission. Of the seventeen 
heard, thirteen were charged with drunkenness ; three 
with disorderly conduct indirectly the result of drunk- 
enncss. 

One of them was interesting because, through the 
commitment of the father and mother, two littie girls, 
aged nine and seven years, were left unprotected, un 
cared for. When the father and mother were sen- 
tenced to pay $10 fine each, they were taken back to 
prison ; the little girls left the court-room hand in hand, 
with tears running down their pinched little faces. 

After leaving the court-room a visit was paid to the 
jail. It was enough to strike terror to any heart to see 
the numerous iron gratings and doors with heavy bolts 
which barred the way to the corridors and cells. 
Through an iron grating could be seen a large room paved 
with blue flagging-stone. A bench ran along one side 
of the room ; on the other side was a broad platform, 
slightly inclined. This platform was the common bed 
for the male prisoners brought in after six o’clock P.M. 
of each day. There are two such rooms, and they are 
used alternately. On this occasion the one in use con- 
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tained about thirty men. “Pwo or three seemed to shrink 
from notice ; the remainder crowded about the gates 
gazing at the visitors. It was the same scene of the 
morning. Black eyes, cut heads, torn clothes—cll the 
result of rum-drinking. Up another flight of stairs the 
visitor enters the women’s prison. Fifteen woinen sat 
on the bench, or lounged about the corridor surround- 
ing the cells. One, a white, tired-faced girl, of about 
seventeen, lay asleepin one of the cells. Every woman 
here was committed for drunkenness or disorderly con- 
duct. They were in all stages of degradation, from the 
one who is enduring her first sentence, who stands, with 
red cheeks, gazing at the blank wall to avoid looking at 
the visitor, to the regular inmate, to whom this is merely 
a stopping-place to the Island, her home—if home is the 
place in which we spend most of our time. 
Another flight of stairs brings one to the boys’ prison. 
There is an immense room having three tiers of cells, 
surrounded by galleries connected by stairs with the 
_ paved floor of the room. If supply is only in propor- 
tion to the demand, what a miserable revelation this is of 
the condition of the youth of New York City ! With her 
boasted public schoo] system, her industrial schools for 
the training of the children of the poorest, her benevo- 
lent institutions, it is necessary that she should supply 
such a number of cells in which to place her criminal 
youth temporarily, for one city district court. What a 
sight! The sun was shining brightly out-of-doors, as if 
to mock the little prisoners. Its beams lay almost at 
their cell doors, and one little chap was putting his hands 
through the bars as if to grasp them. At the door of 
the first cell the visitor stopped ; on the other side of 
the door stood a brown-eyed boy of fourteen years, 
though he appeared much younger. Rags, not clothes, 
covered his body ; a felt hat was pulled down over his 
curly brown hair; both hands in his pockets. ‘‘ Well, 
my boy, why are you here ?” A quick, inquiring look, 
as if he would know whether friend or foe spoke to him, 
and then came the story of a bundie of clothes coming 
into his possession in a peculiar manner and passing 
from his possession in an equally peculiar manner. 
‘Have you ever been here before °” Slowly, pitifully 
slow, came the answer, ‘‘ Yes.” Then the story of his 
short life; no mother, big brothers, a baby sister, a 
drunken father—still a father who was loved. ‘‘ He’s 
been to see me this morning, and brought me some cake. 
Tom ain't done nothin’ for me. When he was up, I 
took him his supper twice, bought it twice outen my 
own money. I won't do that again,” and the brown 
eyes are humid with unshed tears, The next cell con- 
tained a boy of thirteen years, shivering with nervous- 
ness. A longstory, told between sobs, worked upon the 
visitor's sympathy to such an extent that the judge 
who committed the boy was seen, only to find that the 
young culprit’s story was entirely false ; that his mother, 
who was seen later standing tearfully at the cell door, 
had asked to have the boy sent to some reformatory in- 
stitution. 

Another cell held .a bright, jolly-looking boy, who, if 
born under different conditions, would have been known 
as mischievous. Shoeless, hatiess, ragged, but cheerful. 
He stopped whistling when he saw a visitor, and looked 
up inquiringly. ‘‘How are you?” ‘‘First rate.” 
‘* What have you been doing ?” ‘‘ Nothin’.” ‘‘ What 

‘are you accused of?” ‘‘Ster¢lin’ watermelon. Didn't 
doit, though.” After the story was told came the ques 
tion, ‘‘ What will you do when you get out?” ‘‘I don’t 
know ; the man won't have me, I ’spose, when he hears 
of this; any way, the fellers say I'll get six years.” The 
visitor left him standing, with trembling lip, fighting 

with himself to keep back the tears, In another cell 
was a boy of sixteen, who was accused of theft. Strong, 
healthy, and appareatly energetic, he had been in this 
cell—aout four feet wide and seven feet long—thirty 
days. Is this right? Should not those boys, whether 
confined fora day ora month, be employed? Could 
they not obtain, even during a short time, an insight into 
some mechanical pursuit that would enable them to live 
above the viciously idle? Is not idleness forced upon 
them through ignorance, which might be removed if 
they were properly cared for while wards of the State, 
either pauper or criminal ? On the way down ttairs we 

saw, standing at the door of the women’s prison, a 
woman about forty years, clad in the prison dress. 
Something in the face compelled us to stop. She whis- 
pered : ‘‘ Can you get mea place when I get out? I will 

try to keep from drinking when I get out this time. 

Oh, yes; I have been here three times; thirty days 

each time. It’s three years since I began. I live in the 
country. I must have it when I seeit. I began with 
beer. No; I don’t like the taste of it, I like the way it 
makes me feel. I would, indeed, 1 would go anywhere 
that they’ll cure me of drink. I’! go and stay till I am 
cured.” There is no place for her. The Hopkins 

Home is crowded to the utmost limit. The Home opened 

through the liberality of the late William E. Dodge is 
not designed for such as she. There is no place for her ; 
she must struggle and fall to the end unless some strong, 


Christian hand is stretched out to help her toa firm | 
wonders and delight center in Athens and extend far 


footing. Judges, court officers, police, matrons, all 


THE 


agree that if there was only a home where women ad 
dicted to ¢rinkenness could be treated for inebriety, 
hundreds would be saved every year. As it is at pres- 
ent, we not only refrain from any attempt at reforma- 
tion, but we place a premium upon drunkenness and 
petty crimes. To the majority of the prisoners charged 
with these offenses, food, a bed, warmth in winter, and 
nothing to do, is earthly bliss and the acme of their de- 
sires. It is much more comfortable than working for 
clothes, food, and shelter outside. they are forced 
to work the moment they enter a jail as prisoners, they 
will feel that they are punished, and prisons will be 


places to be avoided. For the breaking of the first law 


by the tirst man and woman was inflicted the sentence, 
‘*In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 


- 


A FLIGHT ABROAD. 
THE BLACK FOREST AND THE RHINE. 


HAVE no doubt that many Americans sre now 

traveling in Europe ; but 1 have met very few. I pre- 
sume they are Paris and Geneva and other large places. 
I did not see them on the Rigi, nor on the Rhine, nor at 
Baden-Baden or Nuremberg. Indeed, the Germans now 
make the majority of travclers in the places which I have 
visited. This is natural, but it is recent. We may won- 
der at the change of a few years in this respect, but we 
cannot complain of it. Fortunately, the world is large, 
and there remains very much land to be possessed by 
travelers. Norway and Sweden offer large attractions ; 
so do the other North countries. There is room enough 
in Russia. It is a short journey from London to Con- 
stantinople, and then one is near to Athens and Corinth, 
to Smyrna and Cyprus, to Beyrout and Damascus, to 
Jaffa and Jerusalem. A few hours more will take him 
to Egypt, when he is fairly on his way to India, and all 
which lies beyond. The limitations of ordinary tour- 
ists will not allow them to follow this route to the end. 
But I am convinced that even if they do not go beyond 
Greece they will findthe journey more comfortable than 
those which are usually made, and far more remunera- 
tive. The placesin Europe which are commonly visited 
are not very different in kind from those we can see 
by shorter journeys. The mountains may be higher, 
but they are mountains still. Pictures may be finer, 
churches more stately, houses more venerable, than are 
found at home; but their excellence is, to a great ex: 
tent, one of degree. I do not mean to underrate the 
treasures of nature and art which Europe offers us. 
They are worth all it costs to see them. Such is the 
popular judgment. It is true that, if the tourist reaches 
Rome and Naples, Pompeii and Pwstum, he comes 
into a world very different from his own. Lut to see 
this oldest European world to advantage, he should cer- 
tainly visit Greece. He could easily come from Athens 
to Brindisi—which of itself deserves examination—and 
then join the world of Italy to that which is so closely 
associated with it. As travel has become common, it 
has become more difficult and more expensive. Surely 
to most men and women itis far froma pastime. It 
should be made to give all the return which is possible. 
By following such a route as I have sketched, the trav- 
eler comes among peoples who are widely different from 
those whom he meets every day at home. Their lan- 
guages are strange tohim. Their dress, their methods 
of living, their habits of thought, are theirown. They 
belong, certainly in the East, to a different civilization. 


Their history is not his, nor does his own very closely: 


connect itself with theirs. But they are numerous, 
active, influential, with treasures of many kinds to dis- 
play, with tales of thrilling interest to narrate in story 
and song. They are entering largely into the world’s 
tbought in our time, and must do so in the future. 
Into this world, so old, yet to him so new and so strange, 
the traveler can easily enter. He will become a larger 
man, with broader sympathies, with more humanity, 
with a spirit more cathclic and hospitable, with a truer 
knowledge of the world’s thought and life in these mod- 


ern times, with more missionary zeal, enriched with 
desire and faith. The lands seem remote from us and 


our interests. In fact they are close to our interests. 
We have a more vital concern with Turkey and its de- 
pendencies than with Switzerland and Germany. Noth- 
ing is nearer than duty ; and Christian duty to-day 
and for us encompasses the East. The knowledge one 
gains at the centers of our missionary life is of the most 
practical character. If he can go further, let him go, 


and become wiser at every step. Comparisons are out 


of place. Yet, if I may speak my own thought, the lands 
which are now the chief scene of popular travel have 
little to offer to the Christian man or woman which will 
serve him as well in the demands which are made upon 
his life, and help him so efliciently to make his life tell 
for all which is possible to it, as the Bible House, Rob- 
ert College, the school and home at Constantinople, and 
the similar institutions at Beyrout. And these are all 
within easy reach. They show the new life in the pres- 
ence of the old. 

Then, for the student of literature and history, what 


and wide through a land which has filled a large space 
in the annals of the world, and is still felt wherever 
learning flourishes and art rises to intelligence and 
honor ! 

Enough upon this theme. If any one should act 
upon these hints, [am sure he would give me thanks 
for the words which I have written with the weariness 
of modern Europe upon me, with memories of the East 
fresh and strong in my heart and life. 

I make an abrupt transition, and may, perhaps, win 
the favor of those who think I have spoken with tou 
little enthusiasm of ‘‘ going to Europe this summer.” 
It is of travel rather than of residence that I have 
spoken, and I have a few things more to say. My own 
route this summer has been determined by special cir 
cumstances. From the Rigi—that mountain of delight, 
wherc Americans so seldom linger ; from whose disap 
pointing summit they quickly descend, forgetful that 
there are more charming places but a little lower down 
—we came to Neuhausen and the Falls of the Rhine. 
It is a delightful place for a few. days, or weeks even, 
though the Falls can soon be seen in their natural 
beauty by day, and under the brilliant lights which are 
thrown upon them in the evening; and one can in a 
short time enter into their spray and climb upon the 
rock which is in the midst of the waters, and buy the 
universal souvenirs of such places—penholders and pen- 
cils with microscopic pictures imbedded in them, 
match-boxes and photographs. I wonder that some 
one does not invent something new to tempt the eye of 
the visitor and reduce his pocket-money. There secms 
little change from year to year. 

We came then through the forest which is called 
Black, and whose foliage is dark and rich. It is an 
interesting country through which to ride, and one car 
on the train is especially adapted to observation. Our 
stop was at Baden-Baden. The ancient repute of the 
place has been renounced. But the place remains, with 
its fine streets and trees ; its large kursaal, where there 
is good music by day and night ; and a pleasant reading 
room, where many sit in silence, while the throng with- 
out is almost as quiet. To wander over the ground, to 
sit where the band can be heard, to look into the brill. 
iant windows of the stores, gives one almost the feeling 
which he has in Venice, which he seldom knows else 
where. There is the New Castle, with its stately rooms 
and its deserted dungeons, with their chill and gloom 
and memories of despair and death. They call it new, 
yet it has stood for four centuries. From a heizht the 
ruins of the old castle look down upon the town. Within 
its broken walls a restaurant has taken refuve, that the 
place may not be without life. We found in the streets 
below a bit of home life in ‘‘ the Great American Cir 
cus,” which was making its parade, and drawing the 
usual crowd in its train. 

We came out of the new into the old when we 
entered Nuremberg, and found ourselves where the 
familiar names were Albrecht Diirer, Hans Sachs, 
Adam Kraft, and where the tone and look of age 
hung upon the place. Ilere were churches, of course, 
with their antiquity and their wonders of art. The 
numerous fountains are objects of interest, and hardly 
more so than the peculiar methods in which chil- 
dren fill their pails from the falling water. The 
river divides the city, and the old bridges join the two 
portions in one. The castle keeps its rooms for occa- 
sional occupation, and continual inspection, and its 
especial treasures of implements of torture and execution 
and minor punishments. There one may see ‘the rack 
and the wheel and the cradle, and the iron virgin in 
whose embrace was a speedy and cruel death. There 
is a fine museum, in which may be traced the progress 
of the country in the arts, and in which a display of its 
best paintings is made. Many resort to Nuremberg be 
cause of its proximity to Bayreuth, where Wagner's 
music can be heard in his home and in the house which 
he built for it. The story of Perceval, or Parsifal, has 
been presented this season to throngs of hearers. The 
services of the English Church are held in the reading. 
room of the principal hotel. The attendance is very 
small ; in part because the number of English-speaking 
visitors in town is not large, and in part because some 
of these prefer spending the time in the churches of the 
town. The services maintained by chaplains at the 
places of resort have been very dull whenever | have 
been present. I wonder that the Society in England 
which has the care of them does not make them better, 
or discontinue them. I wonder that men old enough to 
be ministers, and thought worthy of apostolic ordination, 
can be willing to be so stupid, and to give under the ~ 
name of a sermon what would do no credit to a boy of 
bright parts. Is the system wrong, or where does the 
trouble lie? In the system, perhaps. Yet these men 
can find no warrant for their boyishness in the examples 
of their betters. There is fine preaching in the English 
Church. The masters preach, instructively, efficiently. 
It cannot be said that there is no place for the ser- 
mon in a church with a liturgy. Why donot the young 
men follow in the steps of the elders, and, while they 


make all they can of the ritual, make the sermon worthy 
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of their office, and worth hearing by the people? The 
sermon at Nuremberg was upon the net which was cast 
into the sea, and gathered of every kind. In the most 
lifeless manner the bearded preacher described the proc 
ess of fishing with a net, and pictured the conduct and 
emotions of ensnared fish. All kinds of fish were found 
when the net was drawn in, and they were separated 
with care. The church isthe net; again, death is the 
net. We forget that the net of death is steadily bring. 
ing us to the shore of eternity. There we shall be sepa 
rated—the good from the bad. The points were well 
enough. The last was most solemn. But nothing in 
manner, and little in word, indicated that the preacher 
knew he was dealing with the souis of men. It was too 
bad. I do not wish to be critical in the house of God. 
But this man could have done better. He ought to have 
done better. At the hotel table, a few minutes later, he 


‘showed more life, and his conversation indicated that 


he had seen something of the world. Why should he 
be so stupid in his work ? And he is one of a class. 
I should like to put the question to him. It may be 
that if { went into his parish, I should find him always 
diligent in his calling, faithful in his visiting, a blessing 
in the community. This ought to be. It will go far to 
make his life true and strong. But I come back to the 
question—why doesn’t he preach? Why need he dis- 
honor his calling when he js not baptizing, but is called 
simply to preach the Gospel ? 

We came from Nuremberg to the Rhine. The river 
had its usual traditional beauty. The old towers were 
still upon the hills. One or two new and elegant struct- 
ures looked down from among the old. The steamer 
abounded in passengers, and among these was the usual 
variety. Of those who cared most for the river and its 
banks, the number did not seem very large. Conversa- 
tion ran upon topics but remotely connected either with 
its scenery or its history, while very much of the time 
of very many of the people was consumed in eating and 
drinking. The deck of the steamer had the look of a 
restaurant. Here and there the solitary traveler bent 
over his pottle of wine or beer, while in other places the 
drinking was of a more social character. The boat fur- 
nished a common dinner of a very ordinary sort. It 
did seem a pity to mingle all these incongruous things 
with a sail down the Rhine. But this is the tendency 
of traveling. One almost forgets for what he is wan- 
dering in the trouble of the journey and the surround- 
ings into which he is cast. But our journey was made. 
The stately cathedrai lifted up its towers as we drew 
near to Cologne, and we were sure that within its lowly 
portal the venerable verger in his flaming coat was 
lying in wait by the shrine of the kings, that he might 
extort a fee in their name, but not 


‘* For Gaspar, and for Melchior, and Balthazzar, who from 
far 
Found Mary out and Jesus by the shining of a star.”’ 


It was adelight, as it must always be, to walk among 
the lofty columns and to catch the light which pours 
through the glorious windows. It will not be easy for 
men to mar what men have made so great. We turned in 
once more, and now for a child’s sake, to look upon the 
bones of Ursula and her thousands of companions in life 
and death. Thescene has the same amount of impres- 
siveness it had at first. The water-pot from Cana 
was regarded with somewhat less than the usual interest, 
because some of us had seen the larger pots in one of 
the Canas of Galilee. Yet Cologne probably has as 
much right to lay claim to a genuine relic as the doubt- 
ful village which bears the ancient name. At any rate, 
nothing said or written seems to lessen the glibness 
with which the guardians of such treasures describe the 
wonders which are in thefr care. Have they come to 
believe their own words, through a continual dropping 
which has worn away distrust ? or is it but a story to be 
recited, for which he who pays for it gives, also, what 
credence he pleases, for which he is alone responsible ? 
These are deep questions for the summer-time in a crit- 
ical age, and I content myself with laying them on the 
table for future consideration. 

We made our way from Cologne to Brussels, and 
were «juartered in a house which boasts of having been 
used as a fort in the revolution of 1830. Guns were 
fired from its windows, and acannon was in the square 
before it—then, not now. Of all this nothing but the 
tale remains ; nor isit very easy to think that the fine and 
quiet park was ever a battlefield of any degree. The 
picture gallery in Brussels is accounted the best in the 
kingdom, and deserves even higher praise. The names 
of Jordaens, Rubens, Van Dyck, and Teniers adorn the 
spacious walls. We saw but little of this large and in- 
teresting city, for our thoughts were running before us 
toa pleasanter land. We crossed the narrow sea from 
Ostend to Calais in a small steamer, poorly appointed 
for such service. Al] this was soon forgotten in the glad- 
ness of being again in England, and it was with a very 
homelike feeling that we closed the day hard by the 
Cathedral of Canterbury. 

ALEXANDER MCKENZIE. 

Loypos, August, 1884. 
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BY HELEN JACKSON. 
XX. 

NE year, and a half of another year, had passed. 
Sheep shearings and vintages had been in San Pas- 
quale ; and Alessandro’s new house, having been beaten 
on by two seasons’ heavy spring rains, looked no longer 
new. It stood on the south side of the valley—too far, 
Ramona felt, from the blessed bell ; but there had not 
been land enough for wheat-fields any nearer, and she 
could see the chapel, and the posts, and, on a clear day, 
the bell itself. The house was small. ‘‘ Small to hold 
so much joy,” she said, when Alessandro first led her to 
it, and said, deprecatingly, ‘‘It is small, Majella—too 
small ;” and he recollected bitterly, as he spoke, the size 
of Ramona’s own room at the Sefiora’s house. ‘‘ Too 

small,”’ he repeated. 

‘* Very small to hold so much joy, my Alessandro,” 
she laughed ; ‘‘ but quite large enough to hold two 
persons.” 

It looked like a palace to the San Pasquale people: 
after Ramona had arranged their little possessions in it ; 
and she herself felt rich as she looked around her two 
small rooms. The old San Luis Rey chairs and the 
raw-hide bedstead were there, and, most precious of all, 
the statuette of the Madonna. For this, Alessandro had 
built a niche in the wall, between the head of the bed 
and the one window. The niche was deep enough to 
hold small pots in front of the statuette; and Ramona 
kept constantly growing there wild-cucumber plants, 
which wreathed and re-wreathed the niche till {t looked 
like a bower. Below it hung her gold rosary and the 
ivory Christ ; and many a woman of the village, when 
she came to see Ramona, asked permission to go into 
the bedroom and say her prayers there; so that it 
finally came to be a sort of shrine for the whole village. 

A broad veranda, as broad as the Sefiora’s, ran across 
the front of the little house. This was the only thing 
for which Ramona had asked. She could not quite 
fancy life without a veranda, and linnets in the thatch. 
But the linnets had not yet come. In vain Ramona 
strewed food for them, and Jaid little trains of crumbs 
to lure them inside the posts: they would not build 
nests inside. It was not their way in San Pasquale. 
They lived in the cafions, but the valley was too bare of 
trees for them. ‘‘In a year‘or two more, when we 
have orchards, they will come,” Alessandro said. 

With the money from that first sheep-shearing, and 
from the sale of part of his little herd of cattle, Ales- 
sandro had bought all he needed in the way of farming 
implements—a good wagon and harnesses, and a plow. 
Baba and Benito, at first restive and indignant, soon 
made up their minds to work. Ramona had talked to 
Baba about it as she would have talked to a brother. In 
fact, except for Ramona’s help, it would have been a 
question whether Alessandro could even have made Baba 
work in harness. ‘‘ Good Baba !” she said, as she slipped 
plece after piece of the harness over his neck— 
** Good Baba, you must help us ; we have so much work 
to do, and you are so strong! Good Baba, do you love 
me ?”’ and with one hand in his mane, and her cheek, 
every few steps, laid close to his, Ramona herself led 
Baba up and down the first furrows he plowed. 

‘‘ My Sefiorita !” thought Alessandro to himself, half 
in pain, half in pride, as, running behind with the un- 
evenly jerked plow, he watched her; mmgetng face and 
blowing hair—‘‘ my Sefiorita !” 

But Ramona wonld not run with her hand in Baba’s 
mane this winter. There was a new work for her, 
indoors. In a rustic cradle, which Alessandro had 
made, under her directions, of the woven twigs, like the 
great outdoor acorn-granaries, only closer woven, and 
of an oval shape, and lifted from the floor by four up- 
rights of red manzanita stems—in this cradle, on soft 
white wool fleeces, covered with white homespun blank- 
ets, lay Ramona’s baby, six months old, lusty, strong, 


and beautiful, as only children born of great love and 


under healthful conditions can be. This child was a 
girl, to Alessandro’s delight ; to Ramona’s regret—so far 
as a loving mother can feel regret connected with her 
first-born. Ramona had wished for an Alessandro : but 
the disappointed wish faded out of her thoughts, hour 
by hour, as she gazed into her baby-girl’s blue eyes— 
eyes so blue that their color was the first thing noticed 
by each person who looked at her. 

‘* Eyes of the sky !” exclaimed Ysidro, when he first 
saw her. 

** Like the mother’s,” said Alessandro; on which 
Ysidro turned an astonished look upon Ramona, and 
saw for the first time that her eyes, too, were blue. 

“* Wonderful !” he said. “Itisso. I never saw it ;” 
and he wondered in his heart what father it had been 
who had given eyes like those to one born of an Indian 
mother. 

" _ “Eyes of the sky,” became at once the baby’s name 
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in the village , and Alessandro and Ramona, before they 
knew it, had fallen into the way of so calling her. But 
when it came to the christening, they demurred. The 
news was brought to the village, one Saturday, that 
Father Gaspara would hold services in the valley the 
next day, and that he wished all the new-born babes to 
be brought for christening. Late into the night, Ales- 
sandro and Ramona sat by their sleeping baby and dis. 
cussed what should be her name. Ramona wondered 
that Alessandro did not wish to name her Majella. 

“No! Never but one Majella,” he said, in a tone 
which gave Ramoua a sense of vague fear, it was so 
solemn. 


They discussed ‘‘ Ramona,” ‘‘Isabe}la.”” Alessandro 


suggested Carmena. This had been his mother’s name.» 


At the mention of it Ramona shuddered, recollecting 

the scene in the Temecula graveyard. ‘‘ Oh, no, no! 
Not that!” she cried. ‘‘It is ill-fated and Alessandro 
blamed himself for having forgotten her only association 
with the name. ; 
- At last Alessandro said: ‘‘ The people have named 
her, I think, Majella. Whatever name we give her iv 
the chapel, she will never be called anything but that in 
the village.” 

‘* Let that name be her true one, then,” said Ramona. 
And so it was settled; and when Father Gaspara took 
the little one in his arms, and made the sign of the cross 
on her brow, he pronounced with some difticulty the 
syllables of the Indian name, which meant ‘* Blue Eyes,” 
or ‘‘ Eyes of the Sky.” 

Heretofore, when Father Gaspara had come to Sau 
Pasquale to say mass, he had slept at oomux’s, the store 
and post-office, six miles away, in the Bernardo valley. 


But Ysidro, with great pride, had this time ridden to 


meet him, to say that his cousin Alessandro, who had 
come to live in the valley, and had a good new adobe 
house, begged that the Father would do him the honor 
to stay with him. 

‘* And, indeed, Father,” added Ysidro, 


‘you will be 


far better lodged and fed than in the house of Lomax. 


My cousin’s wife knows well how all should be done.”’ 

‘* Alessandro ' Alessandro !” said the Father, 
ingly. ‘* Has he been long married °” 

‘‘No, Father,” answered Fernando. But little 
more than two years. They were married by you, on 
their way from Temecula here.” 

‘“‘Ay, ay! I remember,” said Father Gaspara. ‘1 
will come ;” and it was with no small interest that he 
looked forward to meeting again the couple that had so 
strongly impressed him. 

Ramona was full of eager interest in her preparations 
for entertaining the priest. This was like the olden 
time ; and as she busied herself with her cooking and 
other arrangements, the thought of Father Salvier- 
derra was much in her mind. She could, perhaps, hear 
news of him from Father Gaspara. 
suggested the idea to Alessandro ; and when he said, ‘‘ But 
where will you sleep yourself, with the child, Majella, 
if you give our room to the Father? I can lie on the 
floor outside ; but you ’”—‘‘I will go to Ysidro’s, and 
sleep with Juana,” she replied. ‘‘ For two nights, it is 
no matter; and it is such shame to have the Father 
sleep in the house of an American, when we have a 
good bed like this !” 

Seldom in his life had Alessandro experienced such a 
sense of gratification as he did when he led Father Gas- 
para into his and Ramona’s bedroom. The clean white- 
washed walls, the bed neatly made, with broad lace on 
sheets and pillows, hung with curtains and a canopy of 
bright red calico, the old carved chairs, the Madonna 
shrine in its bower of green leaves, the shelves on the 
walls, the white-curtained window—all made up a pict- 
ure such as Father Gaspara had never before seen in his 
pilgrimages among the Indian villages. -He could not 
restrain an ejaculation of surprise. Then, his eye falling 
on the golden rosary, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Where got you 
that ?” 

“It is my wife’s,” replied Alessandro, proudly. ‘‘ It 
was given to her by Father Salvierderra.” 

‘‘ Ah!” said the Father. ‘‘ He died the other day.” 

‘‘Dead ! Father Salvierderra dead !” cried Alessan- 
dro. ‘‘ That will be a terrible blow, ‘‘ Oh, Father, I 
implore you not to speak of it in her presence. She 
must not know it till after the christening. It will 
inake her heart heavy, so that she will have no joy.” 

Father Gaspara was still scrutinizing the rosary and 
crucifix, ‘‘To be sure, to be sure,” he said, absently ; 
‘**T will say nothing of it ; but this is a work of art, this 
crucifix ; do you know what you have here? And 
this—is this not an altar-cloth?” he added, lifting up 
tae beautiful wrought altar-cloth, which Ramona, ip 
honor of his coming, had pinned on the wall below the 
Madonna’s shrine. 

‘* Yes, Father, it was made for that. My wife lide 
it. It was to bea present to Father Salvierderra ; but 
she has not seen him, to give itto him. It will take the 
light out of the sun for her, when first she hears that he 
is dead.” 

Father Gaspara was about to ask another question, 
when Ramona appeared in the doorway, flushed with 
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It was she who had: 
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running. She had carried the baby over to Juana’s and 
left her there, that she might be free to serve the 
Father's supper. 

‘‘T pray you tell her not,” said Alessandro, under his 
breath ; but it was too late. Seeing the Father with 
her rosary in his hand, Ramona exclaimed : 

“That, Father, is my most sacred possession. It 
once belonged to Father Peyri, of San Luis Rey, and 
he gave it to Father Salvierderra, who gave it to me. 
Know you Father Salvierderra ? I was hoping to hear 
news of him through you.” | 

“Yes, I knew him—not very well; it is long since I 
saw him,” stammered Father Gaspara. His hesitancy 
alone would not have told Ramona the truth ; she would 
have set that down to the secular priest’s indifference; 
or hostility, to the Franciscan order ; but, looking at 
Alessandro, she saw terror and sadness on his face. No 
shadow there ever escaped her eye. ‘‘ What is it, 
Alessandro ?” she exclaimed. ‘‘Is it something about 
Father Salvierderra ? Is he ill ?” 

Alessandro shook his head. He did not know what 


_tosay. Looking from one to the other, seeing the con- 


fused pain in both their faces, Ramona, laying both her 
hands on her breast, in the expressive gesture she had 
learned from the Indian women, cried out in a piteous 
tone: ‘‘ You will not tell me! You do not speak ! 
Then he is dead !” and she sank on her knees. 

‘“Yes, my daughter, he is dead,” said Father Gas- 
para, more tenderly than that brusque and warlike 
priest often spoke. ‘‘ He died a month ago, at Santa 
Barbara. Iam grieved to have brought you tidings to 
give you such sorrow. But you must not mourn for 
him. He was very feeble, and he longed to die, I 
heard. He could no longer work, and he did not wish 
to live.” 

Ramona had buried her face in her hands. The Fa- 
ther’s words were only a confused sound in her ears. 
She had heard nothing after the words, ‘‘a month ago.” 
She remained silent and motionless for some moments ; 
then rising, without speaking a word, or looking at 
either of the men, she crossed the room and knelt down 
before the Madonna. By a common impulse, both 
Alessandro and Father Gaspara silently left the room. 
As they stood together outside the door, the Father said, 
‘*f would go back to Lomax’s if it were not so late. I 
like notto be here when your wife is in such grief.” 

“That would but be another grief, Father,” said 
Alessandro. ‘‘ She has been full of happiness in mak- 
ing ready for you. She is very strong of soul. It is 
she who makes me strong often, and not I who give 
strength to her.” 

‘“My faith, but the man is right,” thought Father 


-Gaspara, a half-hour later, when, with a calm face, 


Ramona summoned them to supper. He did not know, 
as Alessandro did, how that face had changed in the 
half-hour. It wore a look Alessandro had never seen 
upon it. Almost he dreaded to speak to her. 

When he walked by her side, later in the evening, as 
she went across the valley to Ysidro’s house, he vent- 
ured to mention Father Salvierderra’s name. Ramona 
laid her hand on his lips. ‘‘ I cannot talk about him 
yet, dear,” she said. ‘‘I never believed that he would 
die without giving us his blessing. To not speak of 
him till to-morrow is over.” 

Ramona’s saddened face smote on all the women’s 
hearts as they met her the next morning. One by one 
they gazed, astonished, then turned away, and spoke 
softly among themselves. They all loved her, and half 
revered her, too, for her great kindness and readiness to 
teach and to help them. She had been like a sort of 
missionary in the valley’ever since she came, and no 
one had ever seen her face without a smile. Now she 
smiled not. Yet there was the beautiful baby in its 
white dress, ready to be christened ; and the sun shone, 
and the bell had been ringing for half an hour, and 
from every corner of the valley the people were gather- 
ing, and Father Gaspara, in his gold and green cassock, 
was praying before the altar; it was a joyous day in 
San Pasquale. Why did Alessandro and Ramona kneel 
apart in a corner, with such heart-stricken counte- 
nances, not even looking glad when their baby laughed 
and reached up her hands? Gradually it was whis- 
pered about what had happened. Some one had got it 
from Antonio, of Temecula, Alessandro’s friend. Then 
all the women’s faces grew sad too. They all had heard 
of Father Salvierderra, and many of them had prayed 
to the ivory Christ in Ramona’s room, and knew that 
he had given it to her. 

As Ramona passed out of the chapel, some of them 
came up to her, and, taking her hand in theirs, laid it on 
their hearts, speaking no word. The gesture was more 
than any speech could have been. 3 

When Father Gaspara was taking leave, Ramona 
said, with quivering lips, ‘‘ Father, if there is anything 
you know of Father Salvierderra’s last hours, 1 would 
be grateful to you for telling me.” 

‘| heard very little,” replied the Father, ‘‘ except 
that he had been feeble for some weeks ; yet he would 
persist in spending most of the night kneeling on the 
stone floor in the church, praying.” 


‘‘ Yes,” interrupted Ramona, ‘‘ that he always did.” 

‘* And the last morning,” continued the Father, ‘‘ the 
Brothers found him there, still kneeling on the stone 
floor, but quite powerless to move ; and they lifted him, 
and carried him to his room, and there they found, to 
their horror, that he had had no bed; he had lain on 
the stones; and then they took him tothe Superior’s 
own room, and laid him on the bed, and he did not 
speak any more, and at noon he died.” 

‘‘Thank you very much, Father,” said Ramona, 
without lifting her eyes from the ground ; and, in the 
same low, tremulous tone, ‘‘I am glad that I know that 
he is dead.” 

‘‘Strange what a hold those Franciscans got on these 
Indians !” mused Father Guaspara, as he rode down the 
valley. ‘‘ There’s none of them would look like that if 
I were dead, I warrant me! There!” he exclaimed, 
‘‘T meant to have asked Alessandro who this wife of 
his is! I don’t believe she is a Temecula Indian. Next 
time I come I will find out. She’s had some schooling 
somewhere, that’s plain. She’s quite superior to the 
general run of them. Next time I come I will find out 
about her.” 


‘‘Next time!’ In what calendar are kept the records 


of those next times which never come? Long before 
Father Gaspara visited San Pasquale again, Alessandro 
and Ramona were far away, and strangers were living 
in their home. 

It seemed to Ramona, in after years, as she looked 
back over this life, that the news of Father Salvier- 


| derra’s death was the first note of the knell of their hap- 


piness. It was but a few days afterward, when Ales. 
sandro came in, one noon, with an expression on his face 
that terrified her. Seating himself in a chair, he buried 
his face in his hands, and would neither look up nor 
speak ; not until Ramona was near crying from his 
silence did he utter a word. Then, looking at her with 
a ghastly face, he said, in a hollow voice, ‘‘ It has be- 
gun!” and buried his face again. Finally, Ramona’s 
tears wrung from him the following story. 

Ysidro, it seemed, had, the previous year, rented a 
cafion, at the head of the valley, to one Doctor Morong. 
It was simply as bee-pasture that the Doctor wanted it, 
he said. He put his hives there, and built a sort of hut 
for the man whom he sent up to look after the honey. 
Ysidro did not need the land, and thought it a good 
chance to make a little money. He had taken every 
precaution to make the transaction a safe one; had 
gone to San Diego, and got Father Gaspara to act as in- 
terpreter for him, in the interview with Morong; it had 
been a written agreement, and the rent agreed upon had 
been punctually paid. Now, the time of the lease hav- 
ing expired, Ysidro had been to San Diego to ask the 
Tboctor if he wished to renew it for another year; and 
the Doctor had said that the land was his, and he was 
coming out there to build a house, and live. 

Ysidro had gone to Father Gaspara for help, and 
Father Gaspara had had an angry interview with 
Doctor Morong ; but it had done no good. The Doctor 
said the land did not belong to Ysidro at all, but to the 
United States Government ; and that he had paid the 
money for it to the agents in Los Angeles, and there 
would very soon come papers from Washington, to show 
that it was his. Father Gaspara had gone with Ysidro 
to a lawyer in San Diego, and had shown to this lawyer 
Ysidro’s paper—the old one from the Mexican Governor 
of California, establishing the pueblo of San Pasquale, 
and saying how many leagues of land the Indians were 
to have; but the lawyer had only laughed at Father 
Gaspara for believing that such a paper as that was good 
for anything ; he said that was all very well when the 
country belonged to Mexico, but it was no good now ; 
that the Americans owned it now; and everything was 
done by the American law now, not by the Mexican law 
any more. 

‘‘ Then we do not own any land in San Pasquale at 
all,” said Ysidro. ‘‘Is that what it means ?” 

And the lawyer had said, he did not know how it 
would be with the cultivated land, and the village 
where the houses were; he could not tell about that ; 
but he thought it all belonged to the men at Wash- 
ington. 

Father Gaspara was in such rage, Ysidro said, that 
he tore open his gown on his breast, and he smote him- 
self, and he said he wished he were a soldier, and no 
priest, that he might fight this accursed United States 


Government; and the Jawyer laughed at him, and told 


him to look after souls—that was his business—and let 
the Indian beggars alone! ‘‘ Yes, that was what he 
said—‘the Indian beggars" and so they would be all 
beggars, presently.” 

Alessandro told this by gasps, as it were; at long 
intervals. His voiee was choked; his whole frame 
shook. Ife was nearly beside himself with rage and 
despair. 

“You see, itis as I said, Majella. There is no place 
safe. Wecan do nothing! We might better be dead '” 

“It isa long way off, that cafion Doctor Morong had,”’ 
said Ramona, piteously. ‘‘It wouldn’t do any harm, 
his living there, if no more came.” 


‘* Majella talks like a dove, and not like a woman,” 
said Alessandro, fiercely. ‘‘ Will there be one to come, 
and not two? It is the beginning. To-morrow may 
come ten more, with papers to show tbat the land is 
theirs. We can do nothing, any more than the wild 
beasts. They are better than we.” 

From this day Alessandro was achanged man. Hope 
had died in his bosom. In all the village councils—and 
they were many and long now, for the little community 
had been plunged into great anxiety and distress by this 
Doctor Morong’s affair— Alessandro sat dumb and 
gloomy. To whatever was proposed, he had but one 
reply : ‘‘ It is of no use. We can do nothing.” 

‘* Eat your dinners to day, to-morrow we starve,” he 
said one night, bitterly, as the council broke up. When 
Ysidro proposed to him that they should journey to Los 
Angeles, where Father Gaspara had said the head. 
quarters of the Government officers were, and where 
they could learn all about the new laws in regard to 
land, Alessandro laughed at him. ‘‘ What more is it, 
then, which you wish to know, my brother, about the 
American laws ?” he said. ‘‘Is it not enough that you 
know they have made a law which will take the land 
from Indians; from us who have owned it longer than 
any can remember ; land that our ancestors are buried 
in—will take that land and give it to themselves, and 
say itis theirs? Is it to hear this again said in your 
face, and to see the man laugh who says it, like the 
lawyer in San Diego, that you will journey to Los An- 
geles ? I will not go !” 

And Ysidro went alone. Father Gaspara gave him a 
letter to the Los Angeles priest, who went with him to 
the land office, patiently interpreted for him all he had 
to say, and as patiently interpreted all that the officials 
had to sayin reply. They did not laugh, as Alesgan 
dro in his bitterness had said. They were not inhuman, 
and they felt sincere sympathy for this man, represent- 
ative of two hundred hard-working, industrious people, 
in danger of being turned out of house and home. But 
they were very busy ; they had to say curtly, and in few 
words, all there was to be said ; the San Pasquale dis- 
trict was certainly the property of the United States 
Government, and the lands were in market, to be filed 
on, and bought, according to the homestead laws. 
These officials had neither authority nor option in the 
matter. They were there simply to carry out instruc- 
tions, and obey orders. 

Ysidro understood the substance of all this, though 
the details were beyond his comprehension. But he 
did not regret having taken the journey ; he had now 
made his last effort for his people. The Los Angeles 
priest had promised that he would himself write a letter 
to Washington, to lay the case before the head men 
there, and perhaps something would be done for their 
relief. It seemed incredible to Ysidro, as, riding along 
day after day, on his sad homeward journey, he re- 
flected on the subjeet—it seemed incredible to him that 
the Government would permit such a village as theirs to 
be destroyed. He reached home just ut sunset; and 
looking down, as Alessandro anc Ramona had done on 
the morning of their arrival, from the hill-crests at the 
west end of the valley, seeing the broad belt of culti- 
vated fields and orchards, the peaceful little hamlet of 
houses, he groaned. ‘‘If the people who make these 
laws could only see this village, they would pever turn 


us out, never! They can’t know what is being done. I 


am sure they can’t know.” 

‘“What did I tell you?” cried Alessandro, galloping 
up on Benito, and reining him in so sharply he reared 
and plunged. ‘*‘ What did I tell you? I saw by your 
face, many paces back, that you had come as you went, 
or worse! I have been watching for you these two 
days. Another American has come in with Morong in 
the cafion ; they are making corrals; they will keep 
stock. You will see how long we have any pasture- 
lands in that end of the valley. I drive all my stock to 
San Diego next week. I will sell it for what it will 
bring—both the cattle and the sheep. Itis nouse. You 
will see.” 

When Ysidro began to recount his interview with the 
land-oftice authorities, Alessandro broke in fiercely : ‘‘I 
wish to hear no more of it. Their names and their 
speech are Jike smoke in my eyes and my nose. [| think 
I shall go mad, Ysidro. Go tell your story to the men 
who are waiting to hear it, and who yet believe that an 
American may speak truth !” 

Alessandro was as good as his word, The very next 
week he drove all his cattle and sheep to San Diego, and 
sold them at great loss. ‘‘It is better than nothing,” he 
said. ‘‘ They will not now be sold by the sheriff, like 
my father’s in Temecula.” The money he got, he took 
to Father Gaspara. ‘‘ Father,” he said huskily, ‘‘I have 
sold all my stock. I would not wait for the Americans 
to sell it for me, and take the moncy. I have not got 
much, but it is better than nothing. It will make tnat 
we do not starve for one year. Will you keep It for 
me, Father ? I dare not have it in San Pasquale. San 
Pasquaie will be like Temecula—it may be to morrow.” 

To the Father's suggestion that he should put the 
money in a bank in San Diego, Alessandro cried - 
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‘‘ Sooner would I throw it in the sea yonder! I trust 
no man, henceforth; only the Church, I will trust. 
lxeep it for me, Father, I pray you;” and the Father 
could not refuse his imploring tone. 

‘* What are your plans pow ?” he asked. 

Plans repeated Alessandro—‘‘ plans,Father ! Why 
should I make plans? I will stay in my house so long 
as the Americans willlet me. You saw our little house, 
Father !” His voice broke as he said this. ‘‘I have 
large wheat-fields ; if I can get one more crop off them, 
it will be something ; but my land is of the richest in 
the valley, and as soon as the Americans see it, they will 
want it. Farewell, Father. I thank you for keeping 
my money, and for all you said to the thief Morong. 
Ysidro told me. Farewell.” And he was gone, and 
out of sight on the swift galloping Benito, before Father 
Gaspara bethought himself. 

‘* And I remembered not to ask who his wife was. I 
will look back at the record,’ said the Father. Taking 
down the old volume, he ran his eye back over the year. 
Marriages were not so many in Father Gaspara’s parish 
that the list took long to read. The entry of Alessan- 
dro’s marriage was blottec. The Father had been in 
haste that night. ‘‘ Alessandro Assis. Majella Fa—” 
No more could be read. The name meant nothing to 
Father Gaspara. ‘‘ Clearly an Indian name,” he said 
to himself ; ‘‘yet she seemed superior in every way. I 
wonder where she got it.”’ 

The winter wore along quietly in San Pasquale. The 
delicious soft rains set in carly, promising a good grain 
year. Itseemed a pity not to get in as much wheat as 
possible ; and all the San Pasquale people went carly 
plowing new fields—all but Alessandro. 

‘If I reap ail I have, I will thank the saints,” he 
said. ‘‘I will plow no more land for the robbers.” 
But after his fields were all planted, and the beneficent 
rains still kept on, and the hills all along the valley wall 
began to turn green earlier than ever before was known, 
he said to Ramona one morning, ‘‘I think I will make 
one more field of wheat. There will be a great yield 
this year. Maybe we will be left unmolested till the 
harvest is over.” 

‘*Oh, yes, and for many more harvests, dear Alessan- 
dro!” said Ramona, cheerily. ‘* You are always look- 
ing on the black side.” 

‘There is no other but the black side, Majella,” he 
replied. ‘‘ Strain my eyes as I may, on all sides all is 
black. You will see. Never any more harvests in San 
Pasquale for us, after this. If we get this, we are lucky. 
I have seen the white men riding up and down in the 
valley, and J found some of their cursed bits of wood 
with figures on them set up on my land the other day ; 
and I pulled them up and burned them to ashes. But 
1 will plow one more field this week ; though, I know 
not why it is, my thoughts go against it even now. But 
I will do it; and | will not come home til] night, Ma- 
jella, for the field is too far to go and come twice. I 
shall be the whole day plowing.” So saying, he 
stooped and kissed the baby, and then kissing Ramona, 
went out. 

Ramona stood at the door and watched him as he har- 
nessed Benito and Baba to the plow. He did not 
once look back at her ; his face seemed full of thought, 
his hands acting as it were mechanically. After he had 
gone a few rods from the house, he stopped, stood still 
for some minutes meditating, then went on irresolutely, 
halted again, but finally went on, and disappeared from 
sight among the low foot-hills to the east. Sighing 
deeply, Ramona turned back to her work. But her 
heart was too disquieted. She could not keep back the 
tears. 

‘‘How changed is Alessandro!’ she thought. ‘‘It 
terrifies me to see him thus. I will tell the Blessed 
Virgin alout it;” and kneeling before the shrine, she 
prayed fervently an long. She rose comforted, and 
drawing the baby’s cradle out into the veranda, seated 
herself at her embroidery. Her skill with her needle 
had proved a not inconsiderable source of income, her 
tine lace-work being always taken by San Diego mer- 
chants, and at fairly good prices. 

It seemed to her only a short time that she had been 
sitting thus, when, glancing up at the sun, she saw it 
was near r.00n ; at the same moment she saw Alessandro 
approaching, with the horses. In dismay, she thought, 
‘‘There is no dinner! Hesaid he would not comc!” 
and, springing up, was about to run to meet him, when 
she observed that he was not alone. A short, thick-set 
man was walking by his side; they were talking ear- 
nestly. It was a white man. What did it bode? 
Presently they stopped. She saw Alessandro lift his 
hand and point to the house, then to the tule sheds in 
the rear. Ile seemed to be talking excitedly ; the white 
man also; they were both speaking at once. Ramona 
shivered with fear. Motionless sho stood, straining eye 
and ear; she could hear nothing, but the gestures toid 
much. Had it come—the thing Alessandro had said 
would come? Were they to be driven out—driven out 
this very day, when the Virgin had only just now seemed 
to promise her help and protection ? 

The baby stirred, waked, began to cry. Catching 
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the child up to her best, she stilled her by sities 
caresses. Clasping her tight in her arms, she walked a 
few steps toward Alessandro, who, seeing her, made an 
imperative gesture to hertoreturn. Sick at heart, she 
went back to the veranda and sat down to wait. 

In afew moments she saw the white man counting 
out money into Alessandro’s hand ; then he turned and 


walked away, Alessandro still standing as if rooted to 


the spot, gazing into the palm of his hand, Benito and 
Baba slowly walking away from him unnoticed ; at last 
he seemed to rouse himself as from a trance, and, picking 
up the horses’ reins, came slowly toward her. Again 
she started to meet him; again he made the same 
authoritative gesture to her to return; and again she 
seated herself, trembling in every nerve of her body. 
Ramona was now sometimes afraid of Alessandro. 
When these fierce glooms seized him, she dreaded she 
knew not what. He seemed no more the Alessandro she 
had loved. 

Deliberately, lingeringly, he unharnessed the horses 
and put themin the corral. Then, still more deliber- 
ately, lingeringly, he walked to the house; walked, 
without speaking, past Ramona into the door, A lurid 
spot on each cheek showed burning red through the 
bronze of his skin. His eyes glittered. In silence Ma- 
mona followed him, and saw him draw from his pocket 
a handful of gold-pieces, fling them on the table, and 
burst into a laugh more terrible than any weeping—a 
laugh which wrung from her instantly, involuntarily, 
the cry, ‘‘Oh, my Alessandro! my Alessandro! What 
is it? Are you mad ?” 

‘‘ No, my sweet Majel,” he exclaimed, turning to her, 
and flinging his arms round her and the child together, 
drawing them so close to his breast that the embrace 
hurt; ‘‘no,I am not mad; but I think I soon shall be! 


What is that gold? The price of this house, Majel, and 


of the fields, of all that was ours in San Pasquale! To- 
morrow we will go out into the world again. I will see 
if Ican find a place the Americans do not want !” 

It did not take many words to tell the story. <Ales- 
sandro had not been plowing more than an hour, 
when, hearing a strange sound, he looked up and saw 
aman unloading lumber a few rods off. Alessandro 
stopped midway in the furrow and watched him. The 
man also watched Alessandro. [Presently he came to- 
ward him, and said roughly, ‘‘ Look here! Be off, will 
you? This is my land. I’m solng to build a house 
here.”’ 


Alessandro had replied, ‘‘ This was my land yesterday. | 


How comes it yours to-day ? 

Something in the wording of the answer, or some- 
thing in Alessandro’s tone and bearing, smote the man’s 
conscience, or heart, or what stood to him in the place 
of conscience and heart, and he said : ‘‘ Come, now, my 
good fellow, you look like a reasonable kind of a fel- 
low ; you just clear out, will you, and not make me 
any trouble:? You see, the land’s mine. I’ve got all this 
land round here ;” and he waved his arm, describing a 
circle ; ‘‘ three hundred and twenty acres, me and my 
brother together, and we're coming here to settle. We 
got our papers from Washington last weck. It’s all 
right, and you may just as well go peaceably as make a 
fuss about it. Don’t you see ?” 

Yes, Alessandro saw. He had been secing this precise 
thing for months. Many times, in his dreams and in 
his waking thoughts, he had lived over scenes similar to 
this. Analmost preternatural calm and wisdom seemed 
to be given him now. 

‘Yes, I see, Sefior,” he said. ‘‘] am not surprised. I 
knew it would come; but I hoped it would not be till 
after harvest. I will not give you any trouble, Sefior, 
because I cannot. If Icould, 1 would. But I have 
heard all about the new law which gives all the In- 
dians’ lands to the Americans. We cannot help our- 
selves. Butit is very hard, Sefior.” He paused. 

The man, confused and embarrassed, astonished 
beyond expression at being met inthis way by an Indian, 
did not find words come ready to his tongue. ‘‘ Of 
course, I know it does seem a little rough on fellows 
jike you, that are industrious, and have done some 
work on the land ; but you sce the land’s in the market ; 
I’ve paid my money for it.”’ | 

‘* The Sefior is going to build a house ’” asked Ales- 
andro. 

‘‘ Yes,” the man answered. ‘‘I’ve got my family in 
San Diego, and I want to get them settled as soon as I 
can. My wife won’t feel comfortable till she’s in her 
own house. We're from the States, and she’s been used 
to having everything comfortable.” 

‘‘T havea wife and child, Sefior,” said Alessandro, 
still in the same calm, deliberate tone ; ‘‘and we have a 
very good house of two rooms. It would save the 
Sefior’s building, if he would buy mine.” 

‘‘How far is it ?” said the man. ‘‘I can’t tell 
exactly where the boundaries of my land are, for the 
stakes we set have been pulled up.” 

‘* Yes, Sefior, 1 pulled them up and burned them. 
They were on my land,” replied Alessandro. ‘‘ My 
house is further west than your stakes ; and I have large 
wheat-fields there, too—many acres, Sefior, all planted.” 


Here was a chance, indeed. ‘The man’s eyes gleamed. 
He would do the handsome thing. He would give this 
fellow something for his house and wheat crops. First 
he would sce the house, however ; and it was for that 
purpose he had walked back with Alessandro. When 
he saw the neat whitewashed adobe, with its broad 
veranda, the sheds and corrals al! in good order, he 
instantly resolved to get possession of them by fair means 
or foul. 

‘There will be three hundred dollars’ worth of wheat 
in July, Sefior, you can see for yourself ; and a house so 
good as that you cannot build for less than one hundred 
dollars. What will you give me for them ”” 

‘‘T suppose I can have them without paying you for 
them, if I choose,” said the man, insolently. 

‘* No, Sefior,” replied Alessandro, 

‘‘What’s to hinder, then, I'd like to know!” ina 
brutal sneer. ‘‘ You haven't got any rights here, what- 
ever, according to law.” 

‘*T shall hinder, Sefor,” replied Alessandro. ‘I shall 
burn down the sheds and corrals, tear down the house, 
and before a blade of the wheat is reaped, I will burn 
that.” Still in the same calm tone. 

‘* What will you take ’” said the man, sullenly. 

‘“ Two hundred dollars,” replied Alessandro, 

‘Well, leave your plow and wegon, and I'll give it 
to you,” said the man; ‘‘and a big fool I am, too. 
Well laughed at I'll be, do you know it, for buying out 
an Indian !” 

‘The wagon, Sefor, cost me one hundred and thirty 
dollars in San Diego, You cannot buy one so good for 
less. I will not sell it. I need it to take away my things 
in. The plow you may have. ‘Thatis worth thirty.” 

‘‘T'll do it,” said the man ; and pulling out a heavy 
buckskin pouch, he counted out into Alessandro’s hand 
two hundred dollars in gold. 

‘‘Is that all right ?” he said, as he put down the last 
piece. 

‘That is the sum I said, Sefior,” replied Alessandro. 
‘* To-morrow, at noon, you can come into the house.” 

‘* Where will you go ?” asked the man, again slightly 
touched by Alessandro’s manner. ‘‘ Why don’t you 
stay round here’? LI expect you could get work enough ; 
there are lots of farmers coming in here ; they'll want 
hands.”’ 

A fierce torrent of words sprang to Alessandro’s lips, 
but he choked them back. ‘‘I do not know where I 
shall go, but I will not stay here,” he said; and that 
ended the interview. 

‘I don’t know as I blame him a mite for feeling that 
way,” thought the man from the States, as he walked 
slowly back to his pile of lumber. ‘‘I expect I should 
feel just so myself.” 

Almost before Alessandro had finished this tale, he 
began to move about the room, taking down, folding up, 
opening and shutting lids ; his restlessness was terrible 
tosee. ‘‘By sunrise I would like to be off,” he said. 
‘‘It is like death, to be in the house which is no longer 
ours.’”” Ramona had spoken no word since her first cry 
on hearing that terrible Jaugh. She was like one stricken 
dumb, The shock was greater to her than to <Ales- 


‘sandro. He had lived with it ever present in his 


thoughts fora year. She had always hoped. But far 
more dreadful than the loss of her home was the anguish 
of seeing, hearing, the changed face, changed voice, of 
Alessandro. Almost this swallowed up the other. She 
obeyed him mechanically, working faster and faster as 
he grew more and more feverish in his haste. Before 
sundown the little house was dismantled ; everything, 
except the bed and the stove, packed in the big wagon. 

‘‘Now we must cook food for the journey,” said 
Alessandro. 

‘‘ Where are we going ?” said the weeping Ramona. 

** Where !” ejaculated Alessandro, so scornfully that 
jt sounded like impatience with Ramona, and made her 
tears flow afresh. ‘Where! I know not, Majella! 
Into the mountains, where the white men come not! 
At sunrise we will start.” 

Ramona wished to say good-by to their friends, There 
were women in the village that she tenderly loved. But 
Alessandro was unwilling. ‘‘ There will be weeping and 
crying, Majella ; I pray you donot speak to one. Why 
should we have more tears? Let us disappear. I will 
say all to Ysidro. He will tell them.” : 

This was a sore grief to Ramona. In her heart she 
rebelled against it, as she had never yet rebelled against 
an act of Alessandro’s ; but she could not distress him. 
Was not his burden heavy enough now ? 

Without a wor of farewell to any one, they set off in 
the gray dawn, beforea creature was stirring in the vil- 
lage—the wagon piled high ; Ramona, her baby in her 
arms, in front; Alessandro walking. The load was 
heavy. Benito and Baba walked slowly. Capitan, un- 
happy, looking first at Ramona’s face, then at Ales- 
sandro’s, walked dispiritedly by their side. Heknew all 
was wrong. 

As Alessandro turned the horses into a fainuy marked 
road leading in a northeasterly direction, Ramona said 
with a sob, ‘‘ Where does this road Jead, Alessandro ?” 

“To San Jacinto,” hesaid. ‘‘San Jacinto Mountain. 
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cried, as he saw Ramona, with streaming eyes, gazing 
back towards San Pasquale. ‘‘Do not look back! It 
is gone! Pray to the saints now, Majella! Pray! 
Pray !" 


Home. 


‘“TUA DISCIPULA.” 
By B. TROWBRIDGE. 


) words of eloquence are written here, 
8 Nor grieving language ; no, nor counsel sage ; 
And yet I hardly check the rising tear 
For falling on the lightly-written page, 
‘*Tua Discipula.”’ 


The years that go seem but as yesterday, 
And thou first proving in thy new-found pride 
(A student yet in life’s delicious May) | 
How skilled thou art in Latin at my side— 
‘Tua Discipula.”’ 


And when swift time went by, and warning came. 
. That far beyond me climbed the feet I led, 
And I disclaimed the dear familiar name 
Of teacher, still the sweet lips laughing said, 
**Tua Discipula.”’ 


Deay heart ! how proudly and how fondly true, 
Through all thy toil, to wisdom and her light! 
liow ardent in thy purpose to pursue 
All noble goodness, all thy heart held right, 
Mea Discipula ! 


The tiniest flower that blossomed by the way 
Held lessons for thee in its pearly cup ; 
The very insect murmuring its lay 
To thee some strange, sweet secret yielded up, 
Mea Discipula! 


And now, beyond the stars whose burning course 
Thine eager eye watched long, beyond our ken, . 
Thy way lies fixed ; nor loving buman force, 
Nor prayer, nor tear, may render thee again 
Mea Discipula ! 


Yet flesh and sense are faint, and fail, where Faith 
Grows strong with waiting wings ; and never heart 
Can tarry at the gloomy portals of sad Death, 
If His Resurgamus bid fear depart, 
Mea Discipula ! 


And when a time shall come, beyond earth’s fame, 
That homeward slowly tend my failing feet, 
Before I learn thy new angelic name, 
My heart shall cry, with recognition sweet, 
Mea Discipula! 


HOME LIFE ON MOUNT ZION. 
PART I. 


By BARCLAY JONNSON, 


FTER a weary day of riding in the pelting rain, 
we approached the Holy City. Entering the 
lofty portal of the Jaffa gate, despite the opposition of 
the Turkish soldiers who seized our bridles and de 
manded ‘‘ backsheesh,” we turned to the left and alighted 
at the Latin Convent, where we were cordially received 
by the monks and ushered into neat but rather. comfort- 
less cells. 
- A right’s rest gave us energy for exploration. I ruse 
next day in time to see Mount Olivet receive the first 
beams of the rising sun. The many-tinted Mosque of 
(omar showed me where Solomon’s Temple stood, and 
the ruins of Zion appeared gray in the mid-distance. I 
then realized that I was standing within the walls of the 
City of the Great King. 

After spending a few days at the Latin Convent, my 
father rented a house on Mount Zion, which, on the com- 
pletion of certain repairs, became our home. While 
native workmen were employed glazing the windows, 
whitewashing the vaulted rooms, and mending the 
broken stairways, I explored the house, which I found was 
odd, rambling, grotesquely inconvenient, and still some- 
what ruinous. There were open courts and perplexing 


corridors, and stairways leading to chambers of all sizes, 


There were wide terraces suggestive of twilight prome- 
nades ; and from these and the iron-barred windows 
there were views of Mount Olivet, the Temple area, the 
Tyropean, and the broken, irregular piles composing the 
city. Weengaged native servants, took possession of 
our home, and began to keep house on Mount Zion. A 
large apartment was fitted up as a hackmie or dispen- 
sary, another was plainly furnished with divans and a 
table as a reception-room, and iron bedsteads were put 
up in the sleeping-rooms. The smallest of these I chose 
for my own, on account of certain pretty moldings 
which ornamented the ceiling, and the lovely outlook 
from its two windows. From this little room I could 


plainly hear the call to prayer from the mosques 


through the day and night; and when I once lay there 
week after week, confined to my narrow bed with fever, 
the night chant of the muezzin, as it was borne on the 
soft air from the minarets, impressed me as did no other 
feature of my Jerusalem experience. 

This room ied into a large court; and during the 
sickly scason crowds of sick persons might be seen 
here, impatiently waiting to be admitted to the dispen- 
sary Which adjoined it. In the court was a little ele- 
vated garden of oleander, rosemary, and other shrub- 
bery. The kitchen, however, was its most unique feat- 
ure. This was a small room, with an abundance of 
‘* tongeras ” (copper kettles), a few skewers for roasting 
‘‘kebab” or small sausages, and a solitary frying pan. 
Built against one side of the room was the fireplace, a 
projecting solid table of stone and plaster work, in 
which rows of ovens were scooped out, with grates laid 
across them for burning charcoal. Over the kitchen 
was a staircase leading to the house-top, which was sur- 
rounded by a wall about five feet high. The flat roof 
afforded an explanation of a good many Scriptural pas- 
sages but imperfectly understood by inhabitants of 
houses with the usual Western slanting roofs. The Ori- 
entals spend much of their time on their house-tops, 
which are of casy access by flights of stone steps. They 
are generally surrounded, moreover, by walls of suffl- 
cient height to conceal their occupants from the view 
even of people on the roofs of adjoining houses. 
Hence we cannot accuse Peter of giving publicity to his 
devotions when he resorted to the louse-tops to pray. 
Small chambers are sometimes built in the corners of 
‘the wall, and in these the inmates of the house spend 
much of their time during the summer, 

The first step in furnishing our house was to obtain 
wooden forms for divans. Upon these thin cushions 
were placed, and covered with chintz. A deep frill of 
the same material was sewed all around, making sofas 
at once inviting and cool looking. The cushions at the 
back were soft, and could be heaped up in a luxurious 
pile for the tired lounger. More chintz was hung at the 
windows, in light, simple draperies, and matting and 
rugs were laid on the floors. Mosquito nets were made 
of figured muslin, and these, with the bright-colcred 
rugs, divans, and matting, produced an effect that was 
charming. In the reception-room we soon had the great 
pleasure of receiving Judge Holt, of Kentucky, who was 
visiting Jerusalem with his lovely wife. Mrs. Holt had 
just crossed the desert on a camel, and laughingly told me 
she should not try it again. Here we also received Bay- 
ard Taylor, and the poet Bryant, and many otner Ameri- 
can travelers. 

On the main terrace, towering above the surrounding 
houses, it was my habit, in fine weather, to sit many 
hours of the day ; and here I often lingered long after 
sunset. On the terraces and in the courts of some of the 
houses Women are seen sifting wheat, shaking and beat- 
ing rugs, or pounding kibbie. Far below, on the roof 
of a mean little hut, a Nubian woman is swinging her 
infant on her back, and leaves the house with a tray of 
dough-cakes on her head. She is on her way to one of 
the public ovens. In the alleys, winding amongst the 
mud hovels of the Mugrabin quarter, camels and don- 
keys growl and scold under their heavy loads, and mule- 
teers unmercifully urge them on with sticks. 

Jerusalem seeme literally a ‘‘ city of stone in a land of 
iron with a sky of brass.” What a relief to go inside 
and find a cool corner of the divan, where I can watch 
Alliah going quietly and smilingly about her work ! Sie 
is doing her best to seta Frank table, and is a little awk- 
ward with knives and forks and tumblers and napkins. 
Until she came to us she never saw these things ; but 
she is rapidly falling into all our American ways, and is 
even learning to sewand knit. But she was best skilled 
in native arts, and could prepare nice conserves of rose- 
leaves and citron. One day | was quite mystified at her 
proceedings. Having procured several porous stone jugs 
and saucers, she carefully planted on the bulging sides of 
the jugs, and in thc saucers, lentil seeds and grains of 
barley, and then watered them and placed them in the 
sun. On my asking her what it all meant, she said: 
*‘In a few days the seeds will grow, and you will be 


pleased to see the fresh green blades. They will beau- 


tify your room, and Allah will make your heart light at 
the sight of them. Their smell will be pleasant, and 
they will remind you of the green fields.” True enough, 
in a short time the vessels were found thickly covered 
with a growth of fresh young grass and tender blades 
of several shades of green. They were quaint and 
pretty ornaments for the table and windowsills. 

_ Alliah was a lithe, pretty, nut-brown fellah girl from 
Mount Olivet. She had three blue stars tattvoed on her 
face, one at each corner of her mouth and one on her 
chin. Her teeth were so white they fairly glistened, 
and the thin red lips were often parted in a bright smile. 
Her little brown feet were always bare, and I could hear 
the tinkling of her silver anklets as she moved about 
the house. Sle cleaned the rice which appeared daily 
on our table, pounded the grain for kibbie, and cheer- 
fully went about other household duties of the lighter 


kind. She was almost a child, being about fourteen 
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years of age, yet her tact, intelligence, and judgment 
were worthy a maturer age. What a faithful little 
handmaiden she was, and how kind in her ministra- 
tions !—freqjuently bringing me offerings of sweet-smell- 
ing herbs from Mount Olivet, lovely ferns from the caves 
in Jehoshaphat, and keeping my ibreck, or jug, con- 
stantly filled with cool water from the pool of Siloam. 

Mahmoud, her brother, daily came to my mother 
about ten o'clock in the morning, with the question : 
‘*What, O my lady, do you want for dinner?” On 
receiving his instructions, he made the tour of the ba- 
zaars, and returned laden with fruits and vegetables in 
season, and mutton or chickens—beef being very info 
rior and difficult to obtain. Ile always gave us good 
dinners, though he had never heard of American pie or 
of English plum pudding. He was a born cook, and 
placed on our table dishes more palatable than those 
Western luxuries. 

From one of the terraces, towering above a bold rock 
that projected from the most precipitous part of Mount 
Zion, we looked down upon the huts in the valley where 
the Mugrabin quarter was located. At its rocky base 
were caves into which we subsequently contemplated a 
retreat for safety when thecity and surrounding country 
were convulsed by wars and rumors of wars. Soon after 
the Turco-Russian war was declared, 1 was taking asketch 
at the ‘‘ Tomb of the Kings,” of one of the chambers in 
which a royal sarcophagus had recently been discovered, 
when the Bash Cateb’s servant came in breathless haste 
to warn us to flee for our lives, for the Arabs had capt- 
ured the city ! We fled to our house with all speed, 
and barricaded the doors as best we could, and awaited 
our fate ; but we were soon glad to learn that, although 
the Arabs had entered the city in great numbers, they 
were uparmed, and were being turned out as rapidly as 
possible. 

This valley, which is the Tyropean, or Cheesemongers’ 
Valley, of Josephus, was once spanned by the magnifi- 
cent bridge so much admired by the (Jueen of Sheba on 
her memorable visit to King Solomon. Its remains still 
exist, and astonish the traveler by the immense size of 
the stones in the arches. About thirty miles distant are 
the mountains of Moab, which at certain times in the 
day vie with the skies in their rich and ever-varying 
tints ; a solitary palm-tree, thick groves of cactus, and 
the notched battlements of the city walls, complete 
the landscape. This site is reckoned one of the most 


‘notable in the city, for it was on this “stronghold of 


Zion ” that all the rulers of Judea, from King Jebus down 
to Agrippa, built their magnificent palaces ; and its pres- 
ent remaius show that it was either the site of a Cru- 
saders’ church or a palace of some Crusading king. 

By the middle of March the weather became very 
hot, and the season was so far advanced that the most 
serious apprehensions were entertained that there would 
be no ‘‘ latter rain.” The Moslems and Jews had fasted 
and prayed for rain somewhat in concert for three days, 
butallin vain. Jo hear the lamentations of the latter 
as they mournfully poured forth their petitions at the 
Jewish wailing-place was most affecting. The tanks 
were aliaost empty, and the pool of Siloam became dry. 
We were compelled to buy nearly all our water, which 
was brought by Alliah’s mother on her back in great 
black goat-skins from a long distance. As she was no 
longer young, and her poverty prevented her procuring 
nourishing food, I felt great pity for her and suffered in 
sympathy. After emptying her skins in the great stone 
jars that stood in the court, she usually sat down out- 
side the door and took from her girdle two flat cakes 
and a bit of cheese, which she silently ate, first looking 
bheavenward and exclaiming, ‘‘ Elham drillah !” (Thank 
God.) ; 

By the 20thof March heavy rains had fallen. Soon 
after, Alliah came early to my door, with her timid knock, 
to tell me that the brook Kidron had overflowed, and 
crowds had gone to the Valley of Jehoshaphat to refresh 
themselves with the welcome sight. She proposed to 
accompany me there. I quickly put on my sun hat, and 
followed her as she went before mein the direction of 
St. Stephen's gate, all the while holding her veil across 
the lower half of her face, her si!ver coins jingling as 
shewent. The gate had just been opened, and the dirty, 
sleepy guard had barely taken his seat on the stone 
bench where he had been sleeping through the night. 
Seated on a small piece of worn matting, he was light 
ing his morning pipe. At his side was his untasted 
breakfast of tough bread and white goat-cheese. Out- 
side we juined a perfect throng of pcople wending their 
way down the stony path leading to the valley. 

The rains had made a great difference in the appear- 
ance of the landscape outside the walls. Patches of 
verdure appeared here and there, and the asphodel, hya- 
cinth, and star of Bethlehem peeped out from the 
ground. Even the city walls were relieved of their gray 
bareness by clusters of yellow henbane and the hyssop. 
The cemeteries and valleys were gay with bulbous 
plants, an! ferns were to be found in all the shady 
nooks. 

The winter having been such a dry one, the wheat 
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and barley were thirsting for the latter rain, and the 
people had despaired of reaping a harvest, and Turk, 
Jew, and Gentile had indulged in gloomy forebodings. 
But at last the torrents of rain that had fallen had filled 
the cisterns, the wheat had begun to grow, and the 
herbage was springing up everywhere, even from the 
cracks in the domes of the houses. Reaching the valley, 
1 heard the sound of rushing water. The brook Kidron 
was flowing, and would add greatly to the city’s supply. 
{ sat on a rock in the shade of some nectarine and apricot 
trees, and watched the impetuous stream as it rushed 
and tumbled over ridges of stone, now forming little 
cascades and now spreading itself over beds of pebbles. 
Women were filling their jars with water, and a few en- 
terprising boys were beginning to prepare lemonade and 
sherbets for sale. Others were seen emerging from the 
city bearing trays of sweetmeats, and many families 
were seated under the trees drinking coffee. Other 
groups smoked the arghilch, or told their beads while 
gazing with evident content upon the rushing stream. 
The Moslem women, of whom there were scores of 
groups, kept apart, and saw what they could through 
their figured muslin veils. 
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A FEW WILDFLOWERS. 
By ANNIE SAWYER Downs. 

T the seashore and on the rocky islands of Penob- 

scot Bay the wild roses and ox-eyed daisies still 

linger, and on the steep banks of many a river the 

slender blue bair-bell still sways gently in the idle 

breeze. But elsewhere, from highland and lowland, the 

summer flowers have disappeared. And yet our haunts 
are not left unto us desolate. 

It is as great a mistake to say we have no wildflowers 
in autumn, because we have no roses, daisies, or orchids, 
as to say we have no birds because we miss the robins, 
bluebirds, and scarlet tanagers of June. (n the con- 
trary, some of the most beautiful of our native flowers 
are found only in autuuin. 

For instance, look across almost any meadow through 
which a brook runs, and you will see a merry company 
of the quaint ladies’-tresses. P’ure white or rich cream 
they may be in tint, and very varying in size; yet as 
their delicious fragrance scents the air, you will wonder 
they are so little known, so insufficiently appreciated. 
Sometimes they may be found in August, but September 
and October are the months of their greatest beauty. 
Of the orchis family, their singular contrivances for fer- 
tilization by the aid of insects have been pointed out by 
Mr. Darwin, and thereby drawn scientific attention to 
the flowers, but I never hear anything said about them 
inordinary society. ‘This obscurity is shared by a pretty, 
pale purple polygala, which grows fully as commonly 
and with equal abundance. Until a hard frost freezes 
the ground, these charming companions will give you 
their society with hearty good-will. 

Do you tell me these flowers look cold and faded 
amid the glory of changing beech, maple, and oak? Go 
up, then, a little from the lowland, and see what a feast 
of yellow is furnished the eye in that field of Fall 
dandelions. We praise enthusiastically the corn-flowers 
of England, the scarlet poppies of the continent of 
Europe, and such praise is deserved ; but neither corn- 
flowers nor poppies are so rich in their effect, so 
delicate in their individuality, as are these dazzling, 
fascinating blossoms of the unnoticed, unsung Fall 
dandelion. They are very light and graceful, waving 
in the gentlest breeze, and produce upon the mind the 
impression of embodicd sunlight. 

From the Fall dandelion to the golden-rod is but a step. 
Not chary of its beauty, it displaysits golden plumes on 
the sides of roads, hills, and gravelly banks. The genus 
is a large one, and almost all of its eighty or more 
species belong to North America. Several species are 
found in Europe, but as they are likewise at home with 
us, we claim all. Of the eighty species only one has 
white flowers, and that is the first to appear. It is 
difficult to tell which of all is the most beautiful, but 
perhaps the most interesting is the sweet golden-rod, 
with slender stem and narrow shining leaves covered 
with tiny dots, which secrete a delicious oil bearing the 
fragrance of anise-seed. An essence distilled from the 
leaves is usefulin relieving spasmodic pain. 

Dry and sterile as the soil may be, wet and cold the 
bog, rough and inhospitable the Alpine height, and 
shifting and treacherous the sands of the beach, yet 
the golden-rods are undaunted, ever proffering their 
gorgeous plumes to the industrious bees, who in their 
turn are carcful not to disturb the shining yellow butter- 
flies or tiny yellow-birds who rock themselves back- 
ward and forward upon thesturdy stems. 

Very handsome, by the side of the golden-rod, seems 
the dark blue or closed gentian. Sometimes I have 
stood speechless in admiration of tall plants of this 
centian, Whose rich green leaves and plentiful clusters 
of apparent buds stood out from a background of 
ruined stone wall, or in front of huge bunches of the 
scarlet-fruited arum. This gentian, common in shady 
places, and flowering without stint, is puzzling to 


beginners in botany, and obtains its familiar name from 
the fact that it seems always in bud. 

But the pearl of the autumn coronet is the fringed 
gentian. Unlike its cousin the closed gentian, which we 
have just considered, it is rare and capricious. I know 
Dr. Gray, in one of his books, calls it ‘*common in 
some localities,” but unless he would allow me to 
qualify the statement by adding ‘‘in some years,” 
I cannot agree with him. And not only is it thus rare 
in my ncighborhood, but it is capricious beyond imag- 
ination. I know meadows where you might find hun- 
dreds one autumn, half a dozen the next, and never 
afterward a solitary flower. Yet it does not appear 
fastidious as to locality, for while ordinarily preferring 
a wet meadow, it often springs up by the side of a 
country road, and sometimes takes to the sunny slope 
of a pasture. 

A single sky-blue flower terminates the main stem, as 
well as the lateral branches, whose leaves are lancelike, 
and of a delicate green. I frequently find plants two 
feet or more high, and containing any number of flowers 
and buds. That the height is generally less is probably 
owing to the cutting off the main stem by the mowers, 
leaving only side ones to flower. Ona cloudy day the 
blossoms do not open; but when the sun shines, their 
intricately twisted fringe parts, and discloses a lovely 
yellow center. A relatively heavy frost does not hurt 
them, and it is not unusual to find the lower flowers in 
perfection when the upper ones are black and dead. 
But though thus hardy, they do not propagate readily. 
Some botanists say the root is parasitic, others that an 
insect eats the seed before it matures, and still others 
that if the seed is permitted to ripen, as it is wingless, 
it cannot escape from its immediate environment where 
the ground may be so hard it cannot bury itself. Culti- 
vation is totally distasteful to it, so far as I know. 

Once or twice I have seen its seed advertised in cata- 
logues ; but as I have never been successful in obtain- 
ing any, although applying at once, I conclude such 
statements were mistakes. If intelligently cared for, 
the flowers will keep a month in the house. You must 
not put a great many {in one vase ; and as fast as they 
wither, cut off the older ones ; and, remember, they'will 
not open unless put in the sun or exposed to artificial 
heat. It is odd to see them opening their eyes after the 
lamps are lighted, when they have kept them jealously 
shut allday. In Andover we find a white variety ; nota 
faded blue, as is sometimes seen when they open in 
water, but a rich yellow white. 

Whole plants bear only white flowers, and for two or 
three seasons no difficulty has been found in obtaining 
specimens from the same meadow. This deviation 
of color, observed as well in the pedate violet, the 
arethusa, and the cardinal flower, does not affect the 
individuality of the plant. For reasons it is at no pains 
to disclose, it changes its costume, indifferent alike to 
our praise or blame. 

ANDOVER, Mass. 
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[ The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions, and experiences for thts column.| 
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We ought not to have hesitated for a moment where to place 
the beautiful lines quoted in this column under date of Sep- 
tember ‘0, by Mrs. J. R. H. They belong to one of the most 
exquisite poems in thelanguage. It is entitled ‘‘ Spinning,”’ 
and is by Mrs. Helen Fiske Jackson—known more commonly 
as Helen Hunt, or ‘‘ H. H.,”? and a familiar friend to our 
readers. We venture to reprint the entire poem, although 
it has a place in almost every good collection of religious 
poetry, and thank our correspondent, Mrs. E. J. A., for 
sending us so fair a copy. 

SPINNING. 
Like a blind spinner in the sun, 
I tread my days : 
I know that all the threads wil! run 
Appointed ways: 
] know each day will bring its task, 
And, being blind, no more I ask. 


do not know the use or name 
Of that I spin ; 
l only know that some one came 
And laid within 
My hand the thread, and said, ** Since you 
Are blind, but one thing you can do.”’ 


Sometimes the threads so rough and fast 
And tangled fly, 

] know wild storms are sweeping past, 
And fear that I 

Shall fall: but dare not try to find 

A safer place, since I am blind. 


I know not why, but I am sure 
That tint and place, 
In some great fabric to endure 
Past time and race, 
My thread will have ; so from the first, 
Though blind, I never feit accurst. 


I think. perhaps, this trust has sprung 
From one short word 
said over me when I was young — 
So young, I heard 
It, knowing that God’s name signed 
My brow, and sealed me his, though blind. 


But whether this be seal or sign 
Within, without, 
It matters pot. The bond divine 
I never doubt. 
I know he set me here. and still, 
And glad. and blind, I wait his will : 


But listen, listen, day by cay, 
To hear their tread 
Who bear the §nished web away, 
And cut the thread. 
And bring God’s message in the sun, 
“Thou poor blind spinner, work is done.’ 


1. Do you think a woman of forty too old to enter college or a 
normal school? Her early opportunities for education were very 
meager. She hastried to remedy this by private study, and in 
some subjects by having a teacher, but is not satisfied with her 
progress, which is very slow. She has taught schvol for a num 
ber of years, and has saved a little money. She has a position 
now with a fair compensation. Not to speak now of the great 
satisfaction of possessing a college education, would {t pay 
financially to spend the little she has to get it® Would one be 
able, inafew years. not only to replace this small sum, but be 
able to save for old age, which is impossible now’? Would any 
college receive a woman so old? Which, under the circum 
stances, would you consider best? Would not a woman with a 
college education be able to command a higher salary than one 
without * 

2. Where or how can I find in New_York City a firat-class 
teacher of elocution* 

1, At Wellesley College there are special courses of which 
teachers of long experience have availed themselves, but 
with what pecuniary advantage we do not know. It would 
be impossible to advise you without knowing more of your 
present «jualifications and your deficiencies, but our inelina 
tion would be rather to keep the sum already saved and to 
try with such means as are now within your grasp to add to 
it, than to expend it in a college training. 

2. We could not recommend any special teacher of elocu- 
tion. 


The poem referred to in last week’s Christian Union, 
“Could Yenot Watch with Me One Hour’? was written by 
Miss Anna Matlack, of Philadelphia, who is now the wife of 
the artist, W. F. Richards. ms B. 

August 31. 


Qur Youna Fotks. 
HOW LYDA HOLMAN MANAGED. 


By Harrier B. WAtrerwan, 


- IRLS, do you ever feel glad that it is not the 

X thing to sell souls nowadays—that it is a good 
thing that the market for such articles is closed, and 
that dollars are not to be had for a trifle like one’s sig 
nature in blood ?” 

‘* Lyda, Lyda, what are you talking about ’" exclaimed 
the audience of two, in a united breath. 

It was a June afternoon, and at that hour which the 
girls called reconstruction period. Mary Holman was 
braiding her hair; Judith Camp, visitor, was sewing 
fresh rufties in a dress; while Lyda was still a hot, 
rebellious heap among the pillows, doing nothing. 

“This I am talking about,” she said. ‘‘I- want to go 
away this summer, desperately. Iam not sick, there is 
no necessity, but I am tired of school and_ vacation, 
school and vacation, and | have reached the point where 
I don’t dare to read excursion rates, for fear I shall be 
overtempted and abscond with the spoons. Unreasonable 
as it is, I want to go and see the ocean, and hear the 
waves, and all the rest of it.” 

** Couldn’t you ask father, or be resigned ’” suggested 
Mary, still braiding her hair. 

“No, I couldn’t. cost more than any of you as 
is. Besides, if father had the money, mother ought to 
have the trip’; and father hasn’t the money. Everybody 
knows what it is to be postmaster in a little town. Not 
one father in a hundred would think of sending a 
daughter to college with an income small as his. I fec! 
remorse every time I remember that I am an unprofit- 
able freshman. Nevertheless, that vision of the Atlantic 
will not leave me. For thirty dollars I could go and stay 
three weeks at Bluff Point, where the Willetsare. They 
told meso. Moreover, Mary Holman, the real humiliat- 
ing point is, to be seventeen years old, good at Greek and 
clever at the piano, able-bodied and strong-minded, and 
incapable of getting together thirty wretched dollars at 
a month’s notice. I will not be the victim of circum. 
stances, and I will have that money.” 

‘“« Lyda, you are beside yourself,” said Mary. 

‘*Tell us how you intend to manage ; that will be en- 
tertaining, at least,” drawled Judith. 

‘“{ was in Hallet’s store yesterday,” answered Lyda, 
‘“‘when the Monroe girls came down from the Hill. 
There are a great many people boarding there this sum- 
mer, and these girls wanted some candy. You know 
Hallet’s stock, sticks and lozenges and a few ancient 
‘drops,’ and you also remember that when we want 
good candy we make it ourselves. They scolded and 
Mr. Hallet protested, but they said they must have 
something, and finally departed with a pound of that. 
I can make vastly better candy, and | am going this 
very afternoon to ask Mr. Hallet to take me into part- 
nership ” 
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She commenced to button ber boots with such energy 
that she soon bad to stop and sew on buttons. 

‘‘ Mother won't be willing,” said Mary. 

‘You will never dare,” said Judith, 

‘Yes, she will. Yes, I dare,” answered Lyda. 
“What can be the possible objection? I have made 
candy for half the girls in town, for pleasure. People 
can’t cut down our family tree just because I do the 
- same thing for money, to buy pleasure. If they will pay 
for pedigree, I will advertise it as the handiwork of a 
future A.M., daughter of a worthy postmaster, grand- 
daughter of a worthy judge, and distant connection of 
a would-have- been worthy Senator but for defeat at 
election.” 

Half an hour later Lyda Holman was requesting a 
private interview with Ilallet, the town grocer. That 
individual was much astonished. ‘‘ Why do you wish 
to do it, miss ?” he said; ‘‘and with your education, 
too 

‘Because I want the money,” she answered ; ‘‘ and 
because candy will briug more a pound than Latin just 
now. I suppose, too, that brain power is just as valua- 
ble in making candy as in making verbs,” 

“*Miss Holman,” at last said the grocer, ‘‘I don't 
doubt at all that you can make excellent candy, but is 
it the kind that will sell? Hard and tasteless as you 
say my stock is, it looks better, and will actually sell 
better, than the best home-made candy.” 

‘‘T know what you mean,” she answered, “and still I 
wish to try. My chocolate creams must be round and 
my caramels square and even. I[ will take home 
some sugar and chocolate, and bring you some candy 
to morrow. If it is not sold in two days I will pay for 
the material. If it is, I will pay for half of it, and we 
will divide the proceeds.” 

As is generally the case with people in earnest, she 
accomplished her desire. She molded her chocolate 
creams as if each was to be the model] for a statue, and 
she applied all the accuracy of her geometry to the cut- 
ting of her caramels and butter-scotch. 

As with all work, she learned by labor, and her ex- 
periments increased the varicty of her wares. Three 
hours of work every day paid a fair profit from the 
start. Of course she very soon grew tired of constant 
candy-making, but she had created a demand which she 
was glad to satisfy. 

It was tiresome to boil over underdone candy, or to 
remelt the overdone; while absolute failure was not 
unknown. She kept to her first standard. ‘‘I cannot 
afford to make cheap candy,” she said; ‘‘ it does not 
pay. Idon’t keep acharity shop, and I shall never 

want to taste a piece of candy again, so my motto must 
be, ‘ The best for the most money.’” 

Small Jimmy drove a thrifty trade, wrapping cara- 
mels in squares of tissue paperin return for rejected 
specimens. 

One day in early August, Lyda could say, ‘‘ Mother, 
come with me to the seashore for two weeks. When a 
body has to go to school in September she can't spare 
her only mother, even while she luxuriates at Bluff 
Point.” 

They had a veiy yood time there. As Lyda had said, 
the family tree did not come down because of her enter- 
prise. 

The people who wondered that John Holman should 
allow his daughter to descend to the making of candy, 
exclaimed again at his extravagance in sending Mrs. 
Holman andasfrong girl like Lyda to the seashore. 
But the family tree still stands. 

‘‘ Of course I shall earn my living by teaching,” said 
LLvda, at the last commencement, as she showed me her 
diploma, ‘‘ but I confess that I find real comfort in 
knowing that if people do not care to be educated, I have 
a good, sure to fall back upon.’ 


Sept. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
ESTERDAY I took a journey in the cars. When 
I gotin, I noticed in a seat near the door a curious- 
looking creature. It seemed to be something with three 
arms, and I could not tell how many legs, and it twisted 
about so quickly that I could not see its head at all. 
The only vacant seat in the car was one immediately in 
front of this object, and I took the place with some 
wonder as to what would happen to me if 1 remained 
so near it. A merry sort of a laugh comirg from some- 
where about the seat soon made me feel quite safe, for 
l've noticed that a real, honest, hearty, gentle laugh 
never comes from a bad creature. But what an odd 
tangle it was, that combination of legs and arms and 
heads, which I finally found was really no more danger- 
ous a thing than two boys! I wonder that boys who 
and scuffle” ever know what arms and legs 
helopyg to them ; and I am often surprised when I see 
them straighten then.selves out and find that they haven't 
changed legs or arms or even heads. Well, these two 
boys were very still about their fun ; they made no dis- 
turbance, and [ felt quitehappy to be nearthem. I 
thought they did not notice me at all, but suddenly, 
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when was to close my a little 
arm appeared over my shoulder, and one of these boys 
said, in just the jolliest voice you can imagine : 

‘* Let me do that for you, ma’am.’ 

And the way those brown fingers took hold of the 
stubborn window was a wonderto me. For he wasn’t 
very large, this knightly little companion of mine, and 
his comrade, who tried to stretch over and ‘‘lend a 
hand,” was still smaller. I never made a bow to any 
famous gentleman more respectfully than I did to those 
boys when I said, ‘‘Thank you.” They knew just 
when to stop their fun and be useful ; they could frolic 
with every bit of their boy nature, but they were 
quick as the mest perfect gentleman to serve a lady. 
I wanted to know the names of the boys, but I should 
not have ventured to ask them, any sooner thanI would 
the tallest and most elegant gentleman I met that day. 
Perhaps they were two of my nephews who did not 
know they were doing a favor for their old aunty ; and 
although I see a great many of your faces in your let- 
ters, I do not always know you when I see you out of 
them, for my eyes are rather poor; so I did not know 
them. But, whoever they were, I wish I could see them 
again, and have all my young folks see them, for they 
have learned that ‘‘ boys may be boys,” and yet be 
gentle and courteous and kind. God bless them and 
all like them, and help them to keep all that is good in 
the boy asthey grow to be men. 


East CLEVELAND, August 290, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Do we ever get too old to be your nieces, or do you ever tire 
of our letters? I hope not, for I want to tell youthat I enjoy 
reading the letters and your replies as much as I did four years 
ago. 

_You spoke of visiting Cleveland awhile ago. I suppose you 
went to Lake View to see where Garfield is laid. Almost every one 


I’ve been at home all summer, and don’t even wish to gc away ; 
for where is there a prettier or more healthy place to go? All 
our family are away but my father and I. I keep house for him, 
and spend my leisure time in painting. Ithink I never enjoyed 
a summer more. 

We had a delightful Sunday-school pienic. It was some dis- 
tance from the city, on a small lake. After eating lunch, and 
taking a row on the lake, we drove two miles to the “ Glens.” 
Itis a beautiful deep glen through whichthe river comes in four 
successive falls, like steps. I presume the scenery would have 
seemed tame to many. I never was in such a beautiful spot. 
I could not speak, it impressed me so. There were great rocky 
banks covered with moss and drooping ferns, and dripping with 
water, as high up as you could look, and at the top the trees 
drooped over, leaving astrip of blue sky between the banks. 
There were a suspension bridge, beautiful little paths, caves, 
high seats in sheltered nooks, and a constantly changing walk 
fora long way over great piles of rocks, and all the while the 
water rushing and foaming below. It was a very happy day. 

It always pleases me to see one of the cousins asking for a cor- 
respondent. It reminds me of the one you helped me to get, 
over four years ago. That correspondence formed a friendship 
which fs growing stronger all the time. I always hope that the 
others may receive as much benefit and pleasure as we 
have. Dear Aunt Patience, is it too much to ask if you would 
give your opinion of card-playing at home as an evening amuse- 
ment? Lovingly, your niece, WINIFRED 8, 


You do not know how very glad I was to get your 
letter. All my earlier correspondents are very dear to 
me, and I often think of them. 

It is very hard for me to say in a short letter just 
what I think about card-playing. I think it is a dan- 
gerous pastime. It is too absorbing and exciting, in 
most cases, to be healthy recreation for earnest, indus- 
trious people, and it unquestionably opens the way to 
gambling, a vice more likely, in this country, to assail 
boys than girls. I would rather not have cards about. 
I would rather my boys and girls knew nothing of them. 
Yet there are many good people who feel differently, 
and consider card-playing an amusement safe in itself, 
and not to be given over to wicked people. Do not 
wait so long before writing again. 


HigHLanp Farm, 1884, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Thank you for printing my letter.” Papa was surprised ‘and 
pleased. 

I am trying real hard to learn to write good. 

Mamma read me what you said about self-control. I pout 
sometimes. I am getting so now, when mamma wants me to 
wash the dishes, I do it cheerfully. 

I asked mamma what a street-car was, and she laughed. I 
don’t know how any kind of cars look, or steamboats, or nice 
churches, or big cities, only when mamma tells me, and shows 
me pictures. 

I never saw a whole bushel of apples. In Deadwood there’s 
lotsof fruit. It seems lots tome, Mamma says it’s not good 
after coming three hundred miles on the stage. Papa gets me 
two little sonr oranges for a quarter. Mamma paid two cents 
for them when she went to school back home. 

The other day, while we were washing some Alden dried 
apples, mamma said: ‘Oh, dauty '’ and showed me a piece coy- 
ered with yellow skin. “It brings whol¢ pictures, dauiy,”’ she 
said, “‘of apple blossoms and the old home.’ Then two big 
tears rolled down her cheeks. I don’t see why she cried. 

She says children don’t have good times out here. I don’t 
eare, Lam proud of the Black Hills.” 

Just see the gold and silver sent away from here. Then there 
is Copper aud tin, also coal, mica, asbestos, and lots of other 
thing-. 

We use salt made here. Then the sulphur and hot sprines 
cure the people so they never die. 

This is a long letter ; but this is a rainy day, and mamma says 
it keeps me busy to write. 


| Who is Trixte 


does who visits the city; and if so, you went past where I live.. 
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Mamma thanks you for vour kind letter to her. She semds her 
love; so dol. Your little Rowana. 


It is hard to go far away from the home we love ; but 
there are compensations always, and you will love the 
very place which seems so sadly deticient to mamma. 


Mount Verwson, Obio, August 23, 1841. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I thought I would write to you and tell you about the Semi 
Centennial of our chureh, on July 26—the First Congrega 
tional Church; the Rey. R. T. Hall is pastor. There were three 
of the former pastors here: Dr. Strieby, the Rev. T. E. Monroe, 
and the Rev. E. B. Burrows. My grandma and one gentleman 
were all there were living of the origin 11 members of the church. 
Grandma has heen paralyzed for eleven years, and has never 
been in the church until the Sabbath of the jubilee. They car 
ried her into the church, and put her‘in an easy chair, and she 
enjoyed the services very much. They told about how they 
beat the church with eggs because it was the Abolition Church. 
I liked to hear about the old days. I had a dog, and his name 
was Brough, and he barked at night, and when he played with 
me through the day he threw me down and tore my clothes, s« 
one morning early papa and grandpa got ap before I did, and 
took my dog away and sold him, awd papa gave me the money. 
When I got upthat morning I hunted all over the yard for my 
dog. and could not tind him. But I am going to get a new one, 
only I don’t think I can get one as cheap as I did that one, for I 
got him for nothing. The girl that gave bim to me is at our 
house now. My dog was a water spaniel, amd he is a beautiful 
big dog now. I wish I had him, 

Papa is going to buy me a violin, Christmas, and I am going t« 
learnto play on it. I amreading Swiss Family Robinson,” and 
I think it is a good book. 

I received a nice card from you some ,time ago, for which I 
thank you very much. 

My little brother (ieorge and I each have a little garden of 
our own, and have nice tomatoes and melons, corn and beans, 
etc., inthem. I have a little brother Carroll, who is just three 
years old, and a sister nearly fourteen; Gertrude is her name; 
she has written to you two or three times, and so have |, but 
none of our letters have ever been published. I suppose they 
were not good enough. We read The Christian Union every 
week, or papareads it to us. 

I am nine years old. 

I got mamma to copy my letter because I have never written 
much with ink, and I make blots so much. 
| send love to you and all the cousins, 

Your nephew, 


You must not judge that the letters are not ‘ good 
enough.” Sometimes such a number come all at once 
that I am forced to let very good ones stay shut up in 
my desk. But the next time, write the letter yourself, 
and send it, blots and all. Perhaps it will help teach 
you to make few blots if you write to me. 

Aunt PATIENCE. 


WALTER. 


PUZZLES. 


CHARADE, 
I. 

Behold my tirst in serried ranks 

‘er height and plain advancing ; 
It moves in majesty and might, 

With swords and bayonets glancing. 
Or silent and alone it comes, 

Or bides within your dwelling: 
Perchance in your own heart it hides, 

Defiant and repelling. 


IT. 


My second is of basest sort, 
Parent of crime and shame ; 
Stoop not to use it, lest you soil 
Your honor and fair name. 


Ill. 


Before my third in reverence bow, 
Its wisdom make your own ; 

It bears the guerdon of the years, 
And graces oft a throne ; 

The glory of hoar ruins famed, 
The pride of name and race; 

*Tis born of Time, it dies with Time, 
In heaven it-has no place. 


When bleak and cold the north winds blow, 
And leafiess boughs are wreathed with snow ; 
When winter's icy fetters bind, 

Ah! seek not then my whole to find. 
But when the summer sun doth shine, 
Where trails the graceful gadding vine; 
Deep in the forest’s solemn shade, 

In wooded glen or rocky glade ; 

Down in the meadow wide ana fair ; 

By babbling brook or high in air— 
There all its glories you may see, 

And quickly solve the mystery. 


A. M. W. 


DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
m-r- t-e -e-r -u-s -n -e- pbs -f{ -r-i-e, 
-n-e c-at- h-r -u-l-s- B-n-d-c-t-, 
L-y-n- hr -f-e-i-g -t -i- t-r-n- w-o-e -e-t 
ne -a-e -h- w-o-e -i-e -at- hs -ol- g-on. 
ENIGMA. 
My whole. of 30 letters, is a historical fact. 
My 13, 12, 25, 16, 19,4 is a metal. 
My 2, 5, 6. 17 are troublesome animals. 
My 30. 26, 6, 14, 3, 10, 13 is accomplishment. 
My 23, 29, 28, 9 is a large island. 
My 21, !, 22, 24, 20 is a small river. 
My &, 15, 18, 11 is a token, 
My 2C, 7, 27 is an obstruction. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPTEMBER 4. 


Tie Bishopof Orford’s Riddle.—The human body. 

Svuare Words.—i Mississippi. 15%, Marshmallow. 2 4, Wealth. 
fully. 24, lebthyology. Kittiwake. 5-7, Kalamazoo. 7-8, Ort 
famme. 8, Eliminate. 10, Damooda. 11-12, Negrais. 12, Abas- 
sig. 15-14, Venus. 13-15, Volga. 15-16, Andes. 14-16, Samos, 17 16 
Ape. 15-19, Ant. 19-4), Toe. 18-2), Eye. 


Croes-Word Enigma.—Saviour, 


- 
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SUNDAY CIFTERNOON. 
DESOLATION. 


( SAY not thou art left of God, 
Because his tokens in the sky 
Thon canst not read: this earth he trod 

To teach thee he was ever nigh. 


He sees, beneath the fig-tree green, 
Nathaniel con his sacred lore ; 

Shouldst thou thy chamber seek, unseen 
He enters through the unopened door. 


And when thou liest, by slumber bound, 
Outwearied in the Christian fight, 

In glory, girt with saints around, 
He stands above thee through the night. 


When friends to Fmmanus bend their course, 
He joins, although he holds their ever ; 

Or, shouldst thou fee] some fever’s force, 
He takes thy hand, be bids thee rise, 


Or on a voyage, when calms prevail, 
And prison thee upon the sea, 
Hie walks the waves, he wings the sail, 
The shore is gained, and thou art free. 
| Selected. 


TO THE HOLY GHOST. 


Gee YRABLE Spirit, who, proceeding from the Father and 

the Son, equal in all things to each, differing only in 
distinction of Person, completest the Almighty Trinity ; who 
by thy goodness forgivest the sins of those that repent, and 
with thy holy inspiration purifiest the minds of men, con 
solest the afflicted, cheerest the sad with holy joy, calmest the 
gloomy with thy light, guidest the erring into all truth, 
kindlest the cold with the fire of love, reconcilest the 
estranged with the bond of peace, furnishest and enrichest 
with divers gifts those who by thee confess the name of the 
Lord Jesus; by whose energy all things live which truly live; 
whose delight itis to dwell in simple hearts which thou hast 
deigned to consecrate as thine own temples—defend in 
me, I beseech thee, the gifts of thy loving-kindness, and 
daily increase what thou hast deigned to grant; that thou 
being my ruler, the passions of tke flesh may more and 
more die in me, and the desire of the heavenly life increase 
and grow, and that, with thy light before me, I may so pass 
through the dark wilderness of this world that I may neither 
be stained by the pollutions of Satan nor entangled in any 
errors at discord with the virgin truth, which through the 
divine inspiration of thy Godhead the catholic church hath 
delivered to us; who, with the Father and the Son, livest 
and reignest everlastingly. Amen. 


THE CORONATION OF SOLOMON.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 
** The powers that be are ordained of God.’’—Romans xiii, 1. 


AVID’S next son, in point of age, to Absalom, was 
Adonijah, the son of Haggith. After the death of 

his three brothers, Ammon, Chileab, and Absalom, he 
determined to seize the throne which his father had 
promised to his younger son Solomon. What hidden 
springs were at work ; how far (as seems implied) the new 
concubine of the aged king, Abishag the Shunamite, 
was in Adonijah’s favor; whether, as has been con 
jectured, she was the beautiful Shunamite of the Canti- 
cles ; whether Adonijah had already professed for her 
that affection which he openly avowed after his father’s 
death—are among the secrets of the harem of Jerusalem, 
of which only a few hints transpire to awaken, without 
satisfying, our curiosity. He took precisely the same 
course that had been adopted by Absalom. He assumed 
the royal state, and the same number of runners to clear 
the streets, and the same unwonted addition of horses 
to his chariots. He won over the two chief among 
the older advisers of the king, Johab and Abiathar. 
Their names and influence secured many followers. 
The conspirators, a formidable band, met to seal their 
conspiracy ty a feast at the spring of En-rogel, where 
afterwards were the royal gardens, and where they 
would have at once a natural altar for the sacrificial 
feast, and water for the necessary ablutions. In this 
general disaffection there remained faithful to the cause 
of Solomon the ‘‘ mighty men ;’ the ‘ body-guard ;” 
two high personages obscurely indicated as Shimei and 
Rei ; probably David’s two brothers, Shimeah and Rad- 
dai; Zadok, the younger chief-priest and seer, and 
Nathan, the chief representative of the prophetic order. 
David’s wife, Bathsheba, succeeded in arousing the 
languid energies of the aged and infirm king, who 
directed that Solomon should at once be anointed as the 
king. The youth, mounted on the royal mule, and ac- 
companied by Nathan and by Benaiah, the priestly 
head of the royal guard, went down from the palace to 
Gihon. Here Zadok and Nathan anoioted him; the 
trumpet proclaimed, according to the ancient custom, 
the completion of the inauguration ; he was welcomed 
by a shout from the multitude, ‘‘ Long live King Solo- 
mon,” was brought into the palace and seated on the 


i Internat onal Sunday Schoo! Lesson for October 5, 1884,— 
Kings i., 2*-35. 


throne, and here received the obeisance of the cate | 
and even the greetings of David himself, who was 
brought in upon a bed for that purpose. The same 
trumpet-note which roused the enthusiasm of the citizens 
of Jerusalem started the conspirators at Adonijah’s feast. 
The festivities were broken off. Adonijah fled to the 
altar for refuge, and was promptly pardoned by Solo- 
mon, on condition that he should ‘‘show himself a 
worthy man,” with the threat that ‘‘ if wickedness were 
found in him, heshould die.” His subsequent proposal, 
after his father’s death, to have Abishag for his wife, 
whether prompted by affection or, as Solomon inter- 
preted it, by ambition, brought him, shortly after, to 
his death. (1 Kingsi., 11.) 

I should not myself have selected this episode in 
Hebrew history for one of the tifty-two lessons in the 
Bible which the year affords for the instruction of the 
pupil in moral and spiritual truth. Taken out of its 
connections, and standing by itself, it does not seem to 
me very significant, and such significance as it possesses 
is mainly political. 1d shall attempt here merely to in- 
dicate some moral and political truths which may be 
fairly deduced from it. 

1. The Bible gives no warrant for hereditary mon- 
archy, or anything approximating it. The notion that 
the eldest son has a righ? to the throne of his father is 
both ancient and common, but itis not Biblical. It is 
the object of government to secure the best men in the 
nation for rulers, and the oldest are not always the 
best, nor are the sons of the good always the equal of 
their fathers. Adonijah was the eldest living son of 
David, but clearly neither David, nor the prophet, nor 
apparently the sacred historian, regarded him entitled 
to his father’s throne on that account. The first mon- 
arch in Jewish history was chosen by the people to be 
king in spite of the warnings of God and the remon- 
strances of the prophet: the second one was selected by 
God through an inspired prophet ; the third one was 
selected by the king, his father, who was also a prophet, 
and with the prophet’s approval. Of hereditary rights 
there is no hint in the Bibie. The chief executive of a 
nation, whetber he is elected or appointed, whether he 
is called king or president, does not receive a right 
which belongs to him, or a reirard which he has earned, 
but an opportunity for service Which he is capable of 
rendering. 

2. The influences of inheritance and education are 
both hinted at in the incident. Of Adonijah’s mother 
we know nothing but her name, but that is suggestive : 
it means ‘‘the Dancer.” She was probably one of the 
dancing maidens attendant upon the court, and won the 
passion of the king by her professional accomplishment ; 
at all events, her name indicates that this was her chief 
claim to famein the court. The secret of many a man’s 
vice will be found in the evil influence of some woman, 
and the secret of almost every great man’s vreatness and 
goodness will be found in the influence of some great 
and good woman—a sister, a mother, or a wife. It is 
sometimes one of the hardships of fame that he who 
possesses it is conscious that others give to him the credit 
for a talent, a genius, or a power that belongs to another, 
to whom, by the nature of the case, and still more by 
the desire and commands of the giver, he is forbidden 
to give the credit that is her due. 

8. We are perhaps assuming too much in assuming 
that Adonijah’s mother had nothing good to give her 
son ; but we are not mistaken in attributing much of the 
evil of his ambitious character to his education. He 
was not taught as a child to obey. ‘‘ From the days of 
his early childhood,” says Dean Stanley, to whom 1 am 
indebted for the story of his career as given above, °‘ it 
had been observed that the king had never put any re. 
straint upon him, never had said, ‘ Why hast thou done 
so”?’” At the recent meeting of the National Prison 
Association one of the wardens of Sing Sing Prison said 
that disobedience to parents was the most prolific source 
of crime ; as he expressed it, ‘‘ the highway to the peni- 
tentiary.” 

4. Nathan was no courtier, no scheming politician. 
He did not wait to see how this attempt of Adonijah to 
seize the throne was likely to turn out, whether the 
aged and now feeble father would have the courage and 
strength to quell the incipient rebellion. He acted 
promptly and courageously; threw himself into the 
cause of the mother ; and by his counsel was the means 
of saving the kingdom from a second civil war, and 
perhaps from a vicious king. Courage is the first con- 
dition of character for public station. The man who 
waits to see how the issue is going to turn, which party 
has the best chance to win, who does not declare him- 
self until the public sentiment is indicated, is by nature 
a follower, and, whatever other qualifications he may 
possess, does not deserve to occupy the position of a 
leader. Such a man can never, in fact, lead. 

5. The promptitude of David's action is worthy of 
notice and imitation. It is often wise to wait and con. 
sider what shall be done; but it is also often wise to 
act promptly. There are times when no blunder is so 
great as delay ; times when the worst of all action is in- 
action. 


HOME TALKS ‘ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE NEW KING, SOLOMON.—1 KINGS I., 22-35. 


By Emity HuntTINGcGTON MILLER. 


E can hardly think of David as an old man. 

We think of him as the ruddy-faced boy, with 
his sling and his shepherd's staff, or the brave, bold man 
hiding away from Saul among the mountains, or the 
king of Israel leading his army to battle, or the sweet 
singer singing praises to God. Wecan think of him 
in trouble and in sorrow, but we do not often think of 
the time when he was old and feeble, when his cyes 
were dim and his ears dull of hearing, and he no longer 
cared for anything that went on in his city of Jeru- 
salem. He did not go any more to the house of God 
1o worship, or sit on his throne to judge the people, but 
lay in his chamber waiting to go home, and perhaps 
only remembering to say in his heart, ‘But I am poor 
and needy ; yet the Lord thinketh upon me.” Inthe city 
of Jerusalem, and all over the land, people were already 
talking about the new king who would came after 
David. They knew very well that David expected 
Solomon to be king. The Lord had chosen him out of 
all the king's sons, just as he had chosen David. But 
King David had other sons, older than Solomon, and one 
of them, named Adonijah, had made up his mind to be 
king himself. Ile was like Absalom; he had never 
learned to obey, but all his life had done just as he 
pleased, and now he determined to keep on having his 
own way in spite of his father’s wishes. So he pre- 
pared himself chariots and horsemen and foot-soldiers, 
and invited his friends, and all his brothers except 
Solomon, to a great feast, and there they made Adonijah 
king. They planned it very carefully, and thought 
they were sure tosucceed ; but this was not God’s way, 
and it was very easy for him to disappoint them. He 
sent Nathan the prophet with a message to the mother 
of Solomon, to tell her what had been done. Adonijah 
had soldiers and princes and wise men with him, but 
Solomon had the Lord for his counselor, and the Bible 
says the counsel of the Lord standeth sure. 

Nathan advised Bathsheba, the mother of Solemnvn, 
to go at once and tell King David what Adonijah had 
done ; for the king was so old he no longer paid any at- 
tention to the affairs of his kingdom. Bathsheba went 
into the chamber, and bowed down before the king. 
He looked at her very kindly, and asked her what she 
wanted ; so she told him what the people were doing, 
and reminded him of his promise, that Solomon should 
surely be king after him. King David might have 
thought Bathsheba was mistaken, but while she was 
still talking, Nathan the prophet came in and repeated 
the story. Then the Lord filled David with new 
strength and wisdom. He prayed, ‘‘O God, thou hast 
taught me from my youth, now also when! am old and 
gray-headed, O God, forsake me not.” 

He told Bathsheba not to fear, for he would surely 
keep his promise to make Solomon king, and instead of 
waiting until he was dead, he should be kivg that very 
day. Then he sent for Zadok, the priest, who had 
always been faithful to him, and for his chosen coun- 
selors, and bade them take Solomon anid set him upon 
the king’s own mule, and take him to Gihon, and 
anoint him to be king in the name of the Lord. They 
did as David directed them, and when Zadok, the 
priest, had anointed Solomon with the holy oil from 
the tabernacle, the men that were with him blew the 
trumpet, and shouted, ‘‘ God save King Solomon.” The 
people loved David so much they were only waiting to 
know what he wished, and as soon as they heard this, 
they took up the shout, ‘‘God save King Solomon.” 
From every direction they came running to follow 
after him, shouting and rejoicing, and playing upon 
instruments of music, so that it seemed as if the very 
earth shook with the sound. King David heard it 
in his chamber, and he thanked God that he had 
let his eyes see the king that was to come after 
him, and build the beautiful temple. All David's 
servants came to wish him joy, and pray that Solomon 
might be blessed of the Lord, and Solomon himself 
came to his father to ask his blessing. David charged 
all his people to stand by Solomon, and help him, but 
he commended his son especially to seek help from the 
best Friend. He told him to stand firm in the ways of 
the Lord, and serve him faithfully and cheerfully, and 
then, whatever came, he would be safe. So the new 
king, Solomon, was set over the kingdom ; and when the 
guests of Adonijah heard the sound of the shouting 
and rejoicing, and learned what it was all about, they 
just rose up one by one from the table, and stole away 
home, leaving Adonijah all alone. At first he was very 
much afraid, and went and hid himself. He had in. - 
tended to kill Solomon, and he supposed Solomon 
would kill him. But Solomon feared the Lord. In 
one of his wise sayings he afterwards wrote: ‘‘ Rejoice 
not when thine enemy falleth: say not, | will do so to 
him as he hath done to me.” So he began his reign by 
forgiving Adonijah, and saying, ‘‘ 1f he will show him. 
self a worthy man, there shal! not a hair of him fall to 
the earth ;” that is, no one shall in any way harm him. 
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Sept. 25, 1884. we 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE CRIMINAL.’ 


By Lyman 


‘Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather give 
place unto wrath: for it is written, Vengeance is mine ; I will 
repay, saith the Lord. Therefore, if thine enemy hunger, feed 
him ; if he thirst, give him drink : for in so doing thou shalt heap 
coals of fire on his head. Be not overcome of evil, buf overcome 
evil with good.’’ Romans xii, 19 21. 

F details of prison administration and questions of 
prison reform I shall have nothing to say this 
morning. Many of you have given your best thought 
to this subject ; some of you have learned in the only 
school that is of value—the school of experience ; it 
would bea singular freak of self-conceit for the minis- 
ter, coming out of his study, where he has learned all 
that he knows respecting prison reform from the reports 
which you have written and given to the public, to vent- 
ure to instruct you respecting the method by which 
prison administration and criminal law should be en- 
forced. I have nosuch purpose. But there are certain 
great essential principles. revealed, as I believe, in the 
Bible, and confirmed by the experience of life, in con- 
formity with which all reform, social, moral, political, 
and individual, must be carried out. It is of certain of 
those great fundamental principles that I propose to 
speak this morning. And I have chosen this text for 
this reason : it tells us what are the principles on which 
we are to deal with our enemies ; and it is a text as ap- 
- plicable to society as to the individual. 

We have in this country a great body of cnemies. I 
do not know that there is any accurate census of their 
number ;’? they count, at all events, by the hundred 
thousand. They are enemies of our social order, they 
are cnemies of our homes, of our property, of our lives ; 
they are inenmity against everything that is good, true, 
pure, valuable, best, in society. What are we to do 
with them? Society has ordinarily answered that 
question by saying, Punish them. The method of deal- 
ing with social enemics which society has suggested has 
been essentially a punitive system. 

Three great principles, more or less recognized, have 
underlaid the methods with which society has operated 
in dealing with the criminal class in times past. - It 
has undertaken to exercise justice toward them. It has 
undertaken to attach so much pain and penalty to so 
much transgression. It has acted on the sound and 
true principle that every wrong-doing deserves suffer- 
ing ; it has undertaken to adjust the amount of suffer- 
_ ing which shall be inflicted on each offender for each 
wrong-doing. In doing this, it has sought for its pur- 
pose the protection of society, and, incidentally, the 
reformation of the offender. It has said, Here are en- 
emies to public order, enemies to life, enemies to liberty, 
enemies to prosperity, enemies to peace:.we must pro- 
tect ourselves against them. And this is all that society, 
in its social organization, has undertaken to do. It has 
accordingly taken them, when it could lay its hands 
on them, and has shut them off in a community by them- 
selves: it has put them now in Botany Bay, now in a 
chain-gang, now within the four walls of a prison. 
Having put them there, it has shut its eyes to their con- 
dition ; it has been indifferent as to whether they were 
well fed or ill fed, whether they were well clothed or 
ill clothed, whether tiey had cleanliness and ventilation 
or whether all sanitary conditions were neglected ; and 
when, now and then, a cry of complaint has come up 
from them, the cry has been disregarded. Society has 
made very little attempt, until very recently, to put 
men in charge of these criminals that should do them 


1 A Sermon preached before the National Prison Assoctation 
of the United States, at the First Baptist Church, Saratoga, 
September 7, 1884, and published In answer to the following 
letter: 


SECRETARY’s Orrick, NATIONAL PRISON AsSOCIATION, 
SARATOGA, N. Y., September 10, 1884. \ 


Tv Hamilton Mabie, Editor Christian lnion : 

Deak S1r,—It was our great good fortune to listen to the 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott’s sermon before the National 
Prison Association, preached in this place last Sunday. It 
was a sermon that, for the sake of Prison Reform, should be 
heard by even a larger audience than heard it from Dr. 
Abbott’s own lips. We most earnestly and respectfully re- 
quest you to print the sermon in The Christian Union, that 
it may reach that large body of thinking, praying, and 
working Christians who read that paper. We are, 

Respectfully yours, 
EUGENE SMITH, | 
FRANCIS WAYLAND. 
A. A. BrusuH. 
F. B. SANBORN. 
CHARLES D. KELLOwG. 
Levi D, BaRBourR. 
JouNn J. WHEELER, 
4, R. BRocKAWAY, 
H. L. WAYLAND. 


R. B. HAYES. 
R. BRINKERHOFF. 
WILLIAM M. F. 
W. D. PATTERSON. 
E. R. HIGHTON. 
Isaac G. PEETREY. 
A. G. BYERS. 
F. M. MARRIOTT: 
Levi T. SCOFIELD. 
Joun M. PuGa., 
Reported by A. B. Cook, Stenographer to the National Prison 
Association. 
4A rough estimate puts the number of the inmates in all 
prisons and reforinatory institutions, and those dependent on 
them or united by interest to them, and incladed under the 
general title of the criminal class, at about 700,000, or one in 
seventy of the entire population, 
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any good. Something has been done since John 
Howard's time to care for their physical and moral con- 
dition ; but all such efforts are the results of prison re- 
form, the product of a very different system. This 
self-protection society has undertaken to accomplish 
chiefly by the deterrent power of fear, by showing men 
that the way of the transgressor is hard, by making 
them fear the results of crime. These three principles, 
I think, have underlaid that method on which society 
has acted in dealing with the criminal classes: vindic- 
tive justice—the idea; protection of society—the aim ; 
and the deterrent power of fear—the method. Now, 
that system cannot be reformed. It is wrong in every 
fiber; wrong from its lowermost root to its topmost 
bough and leaf. You can no more reform that system 
than you can graft strawberries on a Canada thistle, or 
Delaware peaches on a scrub oak. The only thing you 
can do is to cut itdown, root it out, burn it up, put the 
plowshare through the field, and plant a new stock. 
Against this whole method, in its idea, its aim, and its 
method, I set in opposition this morning the principles 
indicated in our text. 

In the first place, we are not to deal out justice to 
wrong-doers. The very phrase ‘‘ administration of jus- 
tice” isa misphrase. What does justice mean but this: 
the right adjustment of penalty to crime? It is not 
within the capacity of men to adjust penalty, on righteous 
and true and ade principles, to crime. We donot 
know enough ; it is not our function ; it does not belong 
to us; we have not the capacity ; and the era and the 


epoch in which we are living is not the era and epoch in 


which even God Almighty, sitting on his throne, ad- 
ministers justice. It is the epoch of redemption. The 
epoch of judgment isin the future. ‘‘ Prisoner at the 
bar, stand up! \ou are tried and condemned for a 
crie—stealing a pair of shoes, stealing a loaf of bread, 
picking a pocket. Receive the just sentence of your 
crime!’ Will you giveit? If you would know what 
is the real desert of this mau, you must Know his past 
ancestry, his father, mother, grandfather, grandmother, 
creat-grandfather, the whole line through which the 
blood has flowed down into his veins. You must know 
his education ; you must know whether, when you 
were at your mother’s knee, learning from her sacred 
lips to repeat the Lord’s prayer, he froin his father and 
mother was learning obscenity, profanity, lying, drunk- 
enness, theft, all innumerable crimes. You must know 
what is his organization, his brain, his physical con- 
struction, what the globules of his blood, the fiber of his 
nerves; you must know more, you must know the 
interior life of his soul and spirit, what are the tempta- 
tions he has resisted or failed to resist, what has been the 
purposed wrong-doing or what has been yielding to 
sudden stress that has driven him like a ship before the 
gale. You must know all these before you can adjust 
in due proportion tue penalty he deserves. And if you 
are not as those who, having ears, hear not, you will 
hear from heaven the solemn voice saying to you: 
“Judge not, that ye be not judged.” ‘‘ Who art thou, 
that judgest thy brother?” ‘‘ We must all stand before 
the judgment-seat of Christ.” ‘‘ Vengeance is mine ; I 
will repay, saith the Lord.” 

In the second place, this system is wrong in the object 
which it proposes. It is a part of our duty in society, 
and certainly of our right, to protect ourselves from 
wrong-doing. But self-protection is not the principal 
end and aim of social order. Selfishness is always 
blind. Love only is clear-eyed. Our duty is not simply 
self-protection, not chiefly self-protection ; still less is it 
simply the reformation of the individual offender: of 
that I shall speak presently. Our duty is not to protect 
ourselves from evil, but to overcome the evil ; not merely 
to protect society, but to redeem society ; not merely to 
wall up this crime before four prison-walls, or send it to 
a Botany Bay, but to get rid of it, to sweep it out of ex- 
istence, to transform it. Near my old home in the 
West there was for years and years what was known as 
the ‘‘ lost creek.” This creek, coming down from the 
hills far away, buried itself in the prairie, turning it 
now into a noisome swamp, and now, in the rainy sea- 
son, into a beautiful but equally noisome lake. Men 
fled from it, or they lived near it and fought it with 
quinine, and grew sallow and palsied and weak. At 
last some clever engineer said, ‘‘ Why not drain it Y” 
And they drained the lost creek, and carried it away 
into the waters of the Wabash River; and the yellow 
cheeks were yellow no longer, and the palsied limbs 
were palsied no longer, and life and health and strength 
came back when the miasmatic swamp was drained, and 
they had gotten rid of it. Now in our country, and in 
all countries, there is a great swamp sending out its 
evil influences, larger, broader, I think, than any of us 
imagine, corrupting our press, feeding on liquor shops, 
polluting all the sources of our life, drawing into itself 
those that ‘stand just on the border line, multiplying 
crime: and iniquity, deadening sensibility, dwarfing 
virtue. What are we to do with it? Build a wal! 
around it, sand sotry to protect ourselves against it ? 
No! Drain it. Getrid of it. Redeem society from it. 
Do you say, ‘‘That cannot be done”? If we cannot 


drain a hundred thousand acres, we can drain one. It 
has already been demonstrated in this State that we can 
do something in that direction. The Elmira Reforma- 
tory reports that of those sent to its walls eighty per 
cent. give evidence of reform. Eighty per cent. of the 
swamp that the Elmira Reformatory deals with is 
drained. That is something. It cannot be done, but 
we can work to thatend. Can we protect society fully ? 
Are there no burglaries because we have a prison? Is 
society unharmed or uninjured to-day? We can do 
neither the one nor the other perfectly. Which shall we 
work toward, self-protection or redemption ? The end 
of our system should not be vindictive justice ; it should 
be redemption. We shall not complete it, it istrue, until 
God has finished his redeeming work and all his chil- 
dren stand before his throne, without spot or wrinkle 
or any such thing; with no avarice or hate or pas- 
sion or bitterness in their hearts. Not until then shall 
we complete our redemptive work ; but meanwhile we 
can work with our God toward it, having for our object 
and end, kept constantly in view, not the protection of 
society, not the reformation of single individuals, but 
the redemption of society from the contamination of . 
crime. 

In the third place, we are not to accomplish this end 

by the deterrent power of fear. Fear has its place in 
our reformatory methods, but fear is not the great 
method -for the world’s redemption from wrong doing. 
There was a time when men consistently believed that 
the world was to be protected and crime was to be 
checked and prevented by the deterrent power of fear. 
The punishments then inflicted were inflicted before the 
eyes of men, that they might see tbe horror and start 
back from the evil forces that led toit. Why is it that 
we cast the veil that we now cast before all public pun- 
ishments ? Why is it that no pillory stands before our 
church, that our children may see the criminal in the 
stocks and take warning from the example? Why is 
it that no chain-gang breaks stone upon our streets and 
sidewalks, that our ehildren may look upon the edifying 
example and be deterred from crime by seeing it ? Why 
is it that ladies and gentlemen no longer travel across the 
country, as they did in the reign of Charles the Second, 
that they may look upon the whip laid upon the back of 
the criminal, and learn that the way of the transgressor 
is hard? Why is it that the gallows is no longer 
erected in the public square, that the execution may be 
a public spectacle? Why? Because we are learning 
that there is not a ‘deterrent power in the infliction 
of punishment to keep people back from crime; be 
cause we are learning that the infliction of penalty 
hardens the heart of the on-looker and does not turn 
him from vice to virtue. Even in our schoolrooms, 
when the rod is used by the teacher, it is used in the 
privacy of a single room, and not before the pupils. 
+od himself allows no gnashing of teeth, no cry or 
groan of despair, to reach our cars from his own dread 
prison-house. He suffers us to know that there is, in 
that dim, dark future, an unknown and mysterious 
penalty ; but no eye looks upon it; and no heart knows 
what it is. He hides his punishments from the human 
soul. 

I venture to say that punishment never ref ‘rms a 
wrong-doer. Punishment holds back the wrong-doer 
fora time, that other and remedial agents may he brought 
to bear upon him, but he is set free from sin not by the 
power of fear, but by the power of a new life. All pa- 
gan religions seek to conquer men by the power of fear. 
Set up in your pulpit here an idol from any pagan land 
and marvel at its hideousness. The priests make their 
idols most horrible in appearance, but they have con- 
structed them with wisdom. They are constructed to 
terrify men from wrong-doing. The Gospel of Jesus 
Christ brings to us a different conception of the way in 
which men are to be set right. The remedy is a new 
life. The power of the Gospel is the power of an end- 
less life. ‘*‘ We are saved by hope,” is the word written 
over the portal of every one of Christ’s true churches. 
Ifope, faith, love—these are the ministries by which we 
are elevated and by which we are to redeem society from 
those that are its foes. We are not merely to protect 
ourselves from evil ; we are to orercome evil: and we are 
to overcome it, not chiefly by the power of penalty, but 
by good. 

Is this our method? Do we even approximate it ? 
Are we trying to redeem society from crime? Are we 
trying to consider our criminal classes and to reclaim 
them by the power of love? Let me narrate the history 
of a boy, a history that is re-enacted in almost every 
village of the land every year. He has been brought 
up by an idle, dissolute, drunken, dishonest father. He 
has learned dishonesty from his babyhood. He has 
grown wild and dissolute. He has known no other 
remedy than his father’s rod in moments of hot passion. 
At Jast, in some freak of mischief or malice or passion 
or revenge, he transgresses ail bounds, and a citizen, out 
of all patience with him, sends the constable after him. 
He is tried before the magistrate. Society takes him in 
hand and attempts to adjust the penalty to the crime. 
It makes no inquiry as to the nature, the education, the 
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temptation, of this boy. Whatis it going todo with 
him’ Is it going to put him where he is to be educated 
for temperance, for honesty, for righteousness ? It puts 
him inacounty jail. And what isacounty jail? I 
read a graphic description of this primary school in 
crime from a recent article by General Brinkerhoff, 
published in the ‘‘ Congregationalist ” last winter : 

“To establish a school of crime requires (1) teachers 
«killed in the theory and practice of crime; (2) pupils with 
inclination, opportunity, and leisure to learn; (%) a place 
of meeting together. All these requirements are provided 
and paid for by the public, in the erection, organization, 
and equipment of county jails and city prisous. With less 
than half a dozen exceptions, all the jails and city prisons 
in the United States are schools of this kind, and it is difti- 
cult to conceive bow a more efticient system for the educa- 
tion of criminals could be devised. ... Every observant 
jailer knows with what devilish skill the professors of this 
school ply their vocation. Hour after hour they beguile the 
weariness of enforced confinement with marvelous tales of 
suceessful crime, and the methods by which escape has 
been accomplished. If attention fails, games of chance, 
interspersed with obscene jokes and ribald songs, serve to 
amuse and while away the time. In this way the usual 
atmosphere of a jail is made so foul that the stamina of a 
saint are scarce strong enough to resist. [Let a prisoner 
attempt to be decent, and to resist the contaminating influ- 
ences brought to bear upon him, especially ina large jail, 
and he will find that, so far as personal comfort is co-- 
cerned, be might as well be in a den of wild beasts.”’ 

That is what we are doing in New York, in Ohio, 
in Massachusetts, in almost every State of this 
Union, with our young criminals. After thirty days in 
school, he goes out, and is sent back to his father. His 


- pride, his vanity, his self-esteem, have all been wrought 


upon on the side of vice and iniquity. He has been 
taught how he may be a criminal, and escape detection. 
All his hate has been aroused against society, which he 
regards as atyrant and an oppressor. He has been an 
apt pupil in this school. IHf{e commits another offense, 
is arrested again, and sent back to school once more, as 
if he had not learned enough. That operation is re- 
peated half a dozen times, until he is at last sent to a 
State prison. And now what hashe? A clean prison, 
good fare, good clothing ; well administered, reasonable 
justice; no severe punishments if he fairly behaves 
himsePf. These evils have, as I take it, been fairly 
swept away from the State prison. But what, in its 
essential character, is a modern State prison ’ A factory 
of compulsory labor, organized by the State for the 
purpose of making money, in which slaves are set to 
servile toil that they may earn a few dollars and pay 
them into the treasury of the State, under a contractor 
whose interest it is to multiply criminals because in 
multiplying criminals he multiplies his own laborers, 
under a warden who may do al! that a single individual 
can, but who, do what he may, struggles against the 
aroused and criminal hate of those within, and the more 
criminal indifference of the community without. And 
when at last the now confirmed criminal comes out from 
his State prison, after two, three, five, ten years, and 
goes back into society again, every door to useful 
industry, every honorable vocation, is shut and barred 
ugainst him. He can more easily break into your house 
with a jimmy than he can get into it through the front 
door. He can more easily take money out of your 
drawer than he can winit by your good-will. I am 
not blaming you. I would not take a thief into my 
house and risk my wife and my children. Iam blam- 
ing the whole system of punishment for which you and 
I are responsible. It is wrong in its three essential and 
fundamental principles ; wrong in its idea, wrong in its 
object, wrong in its methods. Over against them I set 
the three fundamental principles of the Gospel: grace, 
not justice, the idea ; redemption, not protection, the 
aim ; faith, hope, and love, not fear, the method. Inall 
our methods of prison reform, in all changes of prison 
discipline, of criminal law, and of criminal adminis- 
tration, we are struggling, consciously or unconsciously, 
blindly or intelligently, understandingly or without 
understanding, toward a system which shal! incarnate 
these three great principles in our social order: against 
vindictive justice, redemptive grace ; against protection 
of society, the redemption of society ; against the deter- 
rent power of fear, the inspiring power of a new life. 
Do we realize that in God's sight we are all criminals ? 
Io we realize that we are all under God’s condemna- 
tion ? that no one of us could stand before him on the 
plane of vindictive justice ? that every one of us needs 
forgiveness and redeeming grace’? Io we realize that 
this world, bright as it is with all its forms of beauty 
and all its wonderful displays of life, is but God’s great 
reformation, where he is holding those that are law- 
breakers against his ]aw and love, that he may deal with 
them, not as they deserve, but as he delights. And on 
what principles does he deal with us breakers of his 
law ? No palliation of our sins, no explanation of 
them, no patting and smoothing pity, making light of 
them, no sentimental talk of ‘‘ victims” and ‘ unfor. 
tunates.” A deep, earnest, strong recognition of the 
sinfulness of sin, written again and again and again all 
over the pages of his Bible, written with letters of fire 
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all over the leaves of our conscience. Inexorable law— 
law that never deviates from ifs purpose ; Jaw that goes 
straight to its mark as an arrow from the bow ; law that 
will not turn aside to the right hand or to the left ; law 
that carries penalty with it to every deliberate, persist- 
ent, willful wrong-doer—with the great background of 
mysterious penalty in the far-off future to those that 
will not be reclaimed. But, with all that, a world of 
beauty and of light, a world full of beckonings to tem- 
perance, purity, virtue, uprightness, in which all life is 
calling us to goodness and to truth; a world to which 
God has sent his only begotten Son to suffer and to 
die, a crowned King whose crown is of thorns, and 
whose scepter is like the scepter of the Eastern mon- 
arch of old, held out to the suppliant who comes to 
touch it, that he may lay hold upon it, and Jive. 
Evermore the same lips which proclaim a message of 
redemption proclaim our ordination to redeeming work : 
the same lips which bear to us the message of hope, ‘‘God 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perisb, but 
have everlasting life,” proclaims also the message of 
duty : ‘* Receive ye the Holy Ghost ; as the Father hath 
sent me into the world, even so send I you into the 
world ;” while from his apostle, as the earthly response 
of an inspired messenger, accepting for himself and in- 
terpreting to others the spirit of tle divine embassage, 
comes the motto of all redeeming work: ‘‘ Overcome 
evil with good.” 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[The Nditors will be glad to receive items of news for these columne.} 

—The managers of the Baldwin Place Home for Little 
Wanderers, in Boston, during the months of July and 
August received seventy-five applications for admission. 
The fifty-five little ones who have been ir the summer home 
at Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., have recently returned to the 
city. | 

—The lecture given by C. C. Coffin (Carleton) in the Old 
South Leetures for Young People, in Boston, September 10, 
was largely attended, the Webster Histcrical Society being 
well represented. Mr. Coffin made emphatic the fact that 
Webster was the acknowledged expounder and defender 
of the Constitution, and claimed that in his address at Dart- 
mouth, in 1818, he was the first man to declare the nationality 
of the country, which up to that time had been latent in the 
minds of the people. The lecturer insisted that Webster in 
his whole course had in view the idea of the national rights 
of the people. 

—The Rey. A. FE. P. Perkins, D.D., of Ware, Mass., 
preached a sermon commemorative of the fortieth anniver- 
sary of bis ordination to the ministry, September 7. 

—.A farewell service for missionaries about departing, 
under the auspices of the A. B. C. F. M., was held:in the 
South Church, Salem, Mass., September 11. Addresses 
were made by officers of the Board, and also by those going 
out to help spread the Gospel to every creature. 

—The annua! meeting of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Vermont began its four days’ session Sep- 
tember it, at Middlebury, Vt. There was a goodly rep- 
resentation of Vermont temperance workers. ()n Tuesday, 
after the arrival of all the delegates, a reception was 
tendered thein at the home of Mrs. Judson A. Wright. 

—The Rey. 8. 8. Cummings, of the Baldwin Place Home 
for |.ittle Wanderers, in Boston, gave an address in the First 
Baptist Church, Lynn, Mass, September 14, in which he 
described the work of the Home. He was accompanied by a 
choir of the children, who assisted in the service with well- 
selected songs. 

—At Wellesley College the first sermon of the college year 
is always preached from the text, ‘‘God is love.’’ The service 
last Sunday was most acceptably performed by the Rey. 
Frastus Blakeslee, of New Haven. 

—At the Congregational ministers’ meeting in Boston last 
Monday, the Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, of Newtonville, Mass., 
spoke an hour on the political problem, coming out squarely 
for prohibition. The Rev. F. N. Packard also madea short 
address. 

—The Rev. and Mrs. ©. P. Gifford, of the Warren Avenne 
Baptist Church, Boston, were cordially weleomed home by 
their people, from a three months’ vacation abroad, Septem- 
ber 12. 

—The Massachusetts Women’s Christian and Prohibitory 
League held its regular meeting in the Baptist Bethel, Bos- 
ton, on the morning of the 18th. Theexercises were mostly 
of a devotional nature. 

—A reception was given inthe Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
South Boston, Mass., September 18, to the pastor and his 
wife, the Rev. and Mrs. Andrew Burrows, who have just 
returned from abroad. During the evening Mrs. Burrows 
was presented with a well-filled purse by the ladies of the 
society. 

—The last of the lectures in the “ld South Course for 
Young People occurred onthe 17th. The subject, John A. 
Andrew, and the lecturer, T. W. Higginson, attracted a large 
audience to the ‘‘ Old South Meeting-House.”’ 

—The thirty-six anniversary of the Boston North Baptist 
Association was held inthe First Baptist Church, Septem- 
ber 17. 

—The Rev. A. W. Clark gave aninteresting account of his 
work among the Bohemians to a large audience at the 
Union Church, Boston, on the evening of the 12th, and at 
the Phillips Church the 14th. 

—The monthly meeting of the Massachusetts Total 
Abstinence Society occurred in Boston, September 15. In 
accordance with the suggestion of Benjamin K. Jewell, the 
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Hion. E. 8. Tobey, the Rev. E. 8. Potter, and the Rev. Daniel 
Dorchester, D.D., were appointed as committee to look into 
the matter of text-books in the public schools. Mr. 8. Edwin 

Dudley, Secretary of the Law-and-Order League, spoke of 
the attempted movement to organize a metropolitan police 
force, and of the little hope of enforcing the present law in 
Boston ‘‘ with the Police Committee of the Common Council 

composed, as it is, of three men, two of whom are liquor 

dealers, and the other a A committee on metro- 

politan police was chosen, consisting of the Hon. B. B. John- 
son, Mr. W. F. Baldwin, and Dr. Reuben Cireen. 

—Atthe Monday ministers’ meetings in Boston, September 
25, the various subjects discussed inthe several yatherings 
were as follows: Baptists: ‘‘ The Private Morals of a Public 
Man are of Vital Concern tothe People at Large ;’’ Con. 
gregationalists: ‘* The Political Situation Methodists: 
“Observance of the Sabbath ;’’ Universalists: Desirability 
of Clergyman Going on Summer Vacations.”’ 

—During the past week a “ Catholic Club’’ has been or- 
ganized in Boston, resembling somewhat other denomina- 
tional clubs here. Its motto is, ‘‘ For God and Country.”’ 
Its declaration states that it has been formed ‘‘in the spirit 
of loyalty to the Roman Catholie Church,” and has for its’ 
object *‘ the moral and intellectual.advancement of its mem- 
bers, the defense and promotion of Catholic interests, and 
the inauguration of measures that will contribute tothe gen. 
eral welfare of the community.”’ . 


—The building of a new church by the Broadway Congre- 
gational Church in Somerville, Mass., and the installation 
of the Rey. L. V. Price as pastor, registers a desirable and 
happy event. This is the church in which there has been 
a heated and bitter quarrel: Some years ago trouble grew. 
up on doctrinal questions, which split the church into two 
hostile factions ; one party siding with the pastor, the Rev. 
Mr. Pierson, who was very liberal: the other opposing him 
very firmly. Several ex parte councils were called by the 
Orthodox wing. At last, by advice of council, the officers 
and large numbers of the church withdrew, and established 
worship in a hall, carrying with them the records and the 
communion service. This step left the property in the 
hands of the parish, with a minority of the church still 
with them. The members who withdrew were recognized 
ecclesiastically as the church; those who remained, as the 
parish. It was supposed for some time that an interesting 
case might be taken to the courts, which might result 
in a reversal of the former decision of the courts concerning 
the holding of church property. The parish might sue for 
the records and the communion service; the church might 
sue for the meeting-house. But these steps were not taken. 
Meanwhile contentions and competition were sharp. The 
parson became still more liberal, and finally resigned and 
went to the Unitarians. Then efforts were made to concili- 
ate and unite the several bodies; but old prejudices and tn 
congruity of tastes were insuperable obstacles in the way. 
After several attempts, and the sittings of several councils, 
the part of the church remaining with the parish was organ- 
ized into a new church, the *‘ Winter Hill,’ and by advice of 
a@ council the ‘‘ Broadway Church”’ set to work to build a new 
house of worship. The result is the erecting, at a cost of 
$20,000, of one of the neatest and most commodious church 
edifices in the community. The Winter Ifill Church was 
invited to the council that installed the Rev. Mr. Price. 
Both of these churches are located in a beautiful and grow- 
ing part of the city. The Broadway Church has shown 
great zeal, sacrifice, and persistence in building this new 
house; it has a well organized Sunday-school; the new 
pastor is one of the most successful workers in the vicinity, 
and the outlook for the church is good. 


— 


' —The Rev. and Mrs, Samuel F. Smith celebrated theirgolden 


wedding at their homein Newton, Mass., September It. Mr. 
Smith is the author of a number of our church hymins ; 
among others, ‘‘ The Morning Light is Breaking,’’ and also 
our national hymn, ‘‘ Ainerica,’’ which was written in 1832, 
and used for the first time on the fourth of July of that same 
year at a Sunday-school celebration in Park Street Church. 

—The Connecticut Valley Congregational Club held its 
autumnal festival with the Second Church at Greenfield, 
Monday, September 21. : 

—The Lafayette Street Methodist society in Salem, Mass., 
proposes to celebrate the payment of its debt by a jubilee, 
to be held October 5. 

—The freshman class at Wellesley College numbers 115. 

—The Rey. John W. Mars, a colored Methodist minister, 

died at Athol, Mass., September 18. Tle was born of slave 
parents in 1804, but was never himself aslave* As a negro 
preacher he was a characteristic specimen, ‘‘ educated by 
de Spirit.”’ 
_—The new Catholic ecclesiastical seminary at Brighton, 
which was dedicated September 18, opened Monday with 
forty students, under the charge of Abbe J. Hogan, of the 
order of St. Sulpice. 7 

—The corner-stone of the New Church of the Sacred Heart, 
at Bridgeport, Conn., was laid September 71, with appro- 
priate ceremonies. | 

—At the State Association meeting of Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches, which met at Newport, N. H., last 
week, a resolution was passed in favor of the establishing of 
a denominational house‘at Concord. The Rev. 8S. L. Gerould, 
of Goffstown ; the Rev. F. D. Ayer, and the Hon. John Kim- 
ball, of Concord, were appointed as committee of reference. 

—The Baptist Church in East Haverhill, Mass., has recent- 
ly been enabled to cancel its debt upon-the church property 
through the benevolence of a former parishioner. 

—The Warren Baptist Association, the oldest body of its 
kind in New England, held its 118t: anniversary with the 
Broadway Church, Providence, R. I., September 10 and 11. 

—The late Louise B. Field, of Grafton, Mass., vave tothe 
town, for thesupportof poor women, outside of the Pauper 
Home, #5,000; she also gare $5,000 tothe Old Ladies’ Home 
at Worcester, Mass. 

—The Rev. Thomas Bickford, of the Wood Memoria! 
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Chureh in Cambridgeport, began a series of sermons Upon 
National subjects, to be given Sunday evenings. The sub- 
ject of his last Sunday’s discourse was : “ Ifas this Repub- 
lic a God 

-\ parlor fair was recently held by the little folks at 
Phillips. Point, Swampscott, Mass., the proceeds of which 
were for the ‘‘Fresh-Air Fund” in Boston. They netted 
about #46. 

—The Rey. Theodore T. Munger has declined the call to 
the Second Congregational Church, New London, Conn., 
much to the joy of the people of his present charge. 

~-The Welcome Lodging-House was opened on Tuesday, 
September 16, at 224 West Fourth Street, corner of Tenth 
Street. This house is open as a temporary shelter for 
women, especially for those with little babies, as there is 
hardly a place inthis city where women with babies are re- 
ceived for a night’s lodging. The price of lodgings will be 
fifteen cents a night, and clean and wholesome food will be 
supplied at the lowest possible price. We appeal for help 
to furnish this house, which it is proposed in time to make 
self-supporting. All donations of furniture, etc., will be 
thankfully received at the house, and money or checks may 
be sent to The Christian Union. This house is started by 
the same parties who established a similar Home in East 
Forty-second Street, which has been so very successful. 

-—The National Conference of Unitarian and other Chris- 
tian Churches held its eleventh session at Saratoga, N. Y., 
beginning September 22. ‘The Rev. Drs. James Free- 
man Clarke and Brooke Herford, with several prominent 
{ nitarians from abroad, were present. 

~The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Newark, 
N. J., have raised a $7,000 building fund. 

--On Sunday of last week the congregation of Ohebshalon 
dedicated a new brick synagogue in Newark, N. J. The 
edifice cost over 225,000, 

—The corner-stone of St. Paul’s Methodist Church, 
corner of Richard and Sullivan Streets, was laid last Sun- 
dla 

The twenty- -seventh anniversary of the Fulton Street 
Pray er-meeting will be held in the church on the corner of 
Lafayette Place and Fourth Street, September 23, 

—The forty-ninth session of the Michigan Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church began September 10, at 
Lansing, Mich. Over 300 members were present. 

—The fourteenth annual meeting of the General Session 
of Congregational Churches of Dakota was held September 
17-21, at Yankton. 

_Sir William Dawson, Principal of the Magill University 
in Canada, has received from the Hon. Donald Smith $50,000 
with which to endow a college for ladies, that shall afliliate 
with that university; also a similar amount for a free 
library to Sir William Dawson. 

—The Rev. Dr. Deems, Babu Ram Chandra Bose, of India, 
and Professor Tillett, of Vanderbilt University, will have im- 
portant papers, read before the American Institute of 
Christian Philosophy, in the October number of ‘‘ Christian 
Thought.”’ 

—The First Congregational Church in Portland, Oregon, 
the Rey. Dr. Frederic R. Marvin, pastor, reports contribu- 
tions for the year ending July 1, as amounting to $10,- 
(122.75. The Ladies’ Aid Society, organized in September, 
1883, with fourteen members, bas increased to over forty, 
and has raised steadily $100 a month. The Ladies’ Foreign 
Missionary Society has just sent $150 to Japan, has agreed 
to educate a native youth for work in the foreign field, and 
has contributed to the purchase of books for the theologi- 
cal school in Japan. The attendance at public worship has 
been well maintained, and that at prayer-meeting has in- 
creased fully one-third over last year. 

—The Methodist Episcopal College of Nebraska is mak- 
ing an effort to secure funds for the establishment of a 
Simpson professorship, in memory of the late Bishop Simp- 
son. Bishop Mallalieu, one of the bishops elected at the last 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
has been holding a series of educational meetings in Ne- 
braska to aid the enterprise. 

—In Missouri a missionary of the American Sunday- 
School Union found a church thirty years old, meeting ina 
good house of worship, well appointed as to comforts, with a 
large congregation, but which had never had a Sunday 
school. Whilethere was preaching to parents and adults, 
the children were hunting, fishing, etc. Here he organized 
a good school with fifty scholars. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Omar W. Folsom, formerly of Newbury,’ Mass., was installed 
pastor*%of the Winter Street Church, Bath, Me., September 18. 

—Lewis V. Price was installed as pastor of the Broadway 
Church in Somerville, Mass., September 18. 

—Nehemiah Boynton was installed associate pastor of the 
North Church, Haverhill, Mass., September 17. 
-—€harles 8S. Nash. for some years past Professor of Hebrew 
at Wesleyan University, has accepted a call to the church at 
Fast Hartford, Conn. Installation to take place Oetober 22, 


EPISCOPAL, 


—C. A, Morrill, of St. Paul's School, Concord, has accepted the 
rectorship of St. Andrew's Church at Hopkinton, Mass. 


BAPTIST, 


Farnham, pastor of the Baptist in Medina, 
_ Y., died at Block Island, R. I., September 14. 
ee D. Sweet began his pastorate over the church in North- 
_ boro’, Mass., September 7. 
—F. T. Hazlewood has resigned his pastorate over the First 
Church, Bangor, Me., and accepted the call to the First Church 
in Lynn, Mass. 
—W. H. Tilden, who was for ten years pastor of the church in 
Augusta, Me., was publicly recognized as pastor of - church in 
Hyde Park, Mass, 
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AND 


THE SEASON OF GERMAN OPERA AT THE NEW 
METROPOLITAN OPERA-HOUSE. 

We recently spoke of Dr. Leopold Damrosch’s de- 
parture for Germany on an errand whose object was no 
less important than the engaging of a fully equipped 
German opera troupe for the new house during the com- 
ing season. Dr. Damrosch has now been gone long 
enough for some results of his journey to show them- 
selves, and in certain quarters they have shown them- 
selves. We mean by way of furnishing fresh material 
for journalistic correspondence. In a recent number of 
the Boston ‘‘ Transcript” was published a long letter 
from a New York correspondent devoted entirely to 
this interesting topic, the facts of which, so far as one is 
now able to judge, are almost accomplished. 

Speaking of Dr. Damrosch’s ability to secure what 
he went after, the correspondent says : 

‘* As early as last spring Dr. Damrosch conceived the idea 
of endeavoring to give a series of German operas in this 
country, though then the scheme did not embrace a season 
of performances at the Metropolitan. [lis intimacy with 
Liszt, a personal acquaintance with most of the leading 
singers in Germany, and the fact that he is at the head of 
the Wagner Verein in thiscountry, gave him special facili- 
ties for knowing what artists could be engaged, and for 
effecting engagements with them; and the interesting fact 
now comes out that before he sailed for Europe, after being 
somewhat unexpectedly intrusted with a commission from 
the Metropolitan directors, he cabled to Materna, Friiulein 


Brandt, and Herr Schott, asking them if they were open to 
American engagements, and received from them affirmative 


replies. This fact, which I learned to-day from Mr. Reno, 
leads Dr. Damrosch’s friends to believe that the press dis- 
patch announcing the engagement of these three artists is 
true. And, assuming its truth, the news is of the highest im- 
portance to the musical world, for it assures us a fine season 
of German operas. {The report that both Materna and Friu- 
lein Brandt have been engaged is thought by musical people 
to mean that we are to have Wagner’s operas for the bulk 
of the season, though Meyerbeer, Weber, and others ought, 
and undoubtedly will, fall within the repertory. Friiulein 
Brandt has won a high reputation in Germany, and is now, 
I believe, the leading soprano of the Imperial Opera in Ber- 
lin. And, if I recollect rightly, she sang at Bayreuth at the 
last festival, where she fairly rivaled Materna. Herr Schott 


is, or Was, an army oflicer whoserved through the wars of 


and ’70-’71. He made his d¢but in Frankfort in 1870, in 
‘Der Freischutz,’ and was so well received that after Sedan 
he adopted the operatic stage permanently, appearing in 
Berlin, Hanover, Vienna, and in other German and Austrian 
cities. In 1879 he visited London and sang in several con- 
certs, and again in 1880) he was heard in Carl Rosa’s troupe 
his two chief operas being ‘ Rienzi’ and ‘ Lohengrin.’ His 
repertory is extensive, extending even to ‘ Trovatore,’ and 
those who have heard him tell me he is a splendid singer, 
having a fine presence and a strong, dramatic voice, which 
fithim admirably for Wagner’s heroic roles. Despite his 
partiality for Wagner, he sings more in the Italian than in 
the (ierman style, as the latter was illustrated by Winkel- 
mann last spring—not an unwelcome piece of news to those 
of us who enjoy hearing the lyric as well as the dramatic 
side of ‘ Lohengrin’s’ music brought out. Schott is in his 
prime, being only thirty-eight, and if the good news is only 
true that he is to come, we shall be sure of having an ac- 
ceptable tenor.”’ 

These interesting bits of personal and professional 
gossip the writer further supplements by the report of a 
conversation with Mr. Walter Damrosch, the son of the 
distinguished director, and himself a musician of con- 
siderable attainment and of great promise. The young 
man was in high spirits over the reported news from his 
father ; and although the reports had not then received 
any dispatches confirming them, he was willing to talk 
very freely on the subject. Said he: 

‘“*T saw Schott last summer, and he seemed to be very 
anxious to come to America. He is a great favorite in (ier- 


many, and you remember his row with Von Bilow, in Han- 


over. Von Bilow was the director of the opera, and Schott 
was the leading tenor. The two got in some trouble, and 
both sent in their resignations. Schott’s wasn’t accepted, 
however ; Von Bulow’s was—which shows how popular the 
tenor was. And the first time he appeared after the trouble 
he was overwhelmed with flowers, and was received with 
many other marks of enthusiasm. Under pressure from 
his army friends—he was a colonel, I belieye—he challenged 
Von Biilow to fight, but the little man didn’t accept, of 
course. 

‘‘T think there is no doubt that these engagements have 
been made, for these singers can do just about as they wish. 
Schott, I know, had no permanent engagement, and all 
that would be necessary would be for him to cancel a few 
weeks at some city, and pay the forfeit. As for Materna 
and Brandt, it is not a difficult thing for them to get a leave 
of absence. If they want to come, they will, and can. If 
you stop them, you incur their displeasure, and that would 
prove troublesome. Materna, I believe, is under contract 
to sing only three months in Vienna, aml the rest of the 
time she can go where she wishes. cb 


It is interesting to glance over the list of operas 
given in London during the past season. Twenty 
works were put upon the stage, and of these just half 
were by Italian composers. 

Donizetti and Verdi were responsible for three each— 
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“Pnerezia Borgia,’ “Linda di Cbhameount,”’ and “ Lucia 
di Lammermoor’? by the former, and La Traviata,”’ ‘1! 
Trovatore,”’ and Aida’? by the latter. Rossini contrib 
uted a couple, Il Barbiere’’ and Semiramide Boito’s 
‘*Mefistofele,’’ and ‘‘ Ponchielli’s ‘* La Giaconda’’ com 
pleted the list. Mozart’s “ Don Giovanni ’’ and ‘‘ Le Nozze”’ 
represented German music. Meyerbeer, German by birth, 
French by residence, Italian by sympathy, was the only 
composer who supplied four operas, ‘‘ Les Huge nots,”’ 
Africaine,” [.’Ftoille du Nord,’’ and Dinorah.’’ 
Bizet’s Carmen,’’? Gounod’s “ Faust’? and Romeo e Giu- 
lietta,’’ and M. Reyer’s * Sigurd ” make up the score. 


NOTES. 

—Glick’s ‘‘Orpheus’”’ has lately been performed at 
Kroll’s, Kosa Papier taking the leading part. 

--** To-Day ”’ is the name of a new art%paperto be started 
in New York in September. Mr. ‘ieorge R. Holm is the 
president of the company, and Mr. A. Trumbull, of the New 
York ** News,’’ the editor. 

—In April, 1855, Brahms will appear in Milan, Italy, as 
pianist, composer, and director of opera. 

—Enugene Benson, the American painter who has resided 
so many years in Rome, has been exhibiting in Londona 
sinall collection of his — 


— 
— 


AND 
A NEW LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,’ 


The life of the martyr President has become so 
familiar, in all its phases, to the reading world, 
through innumerable sketches and biographies, that it 
would seem to require no small courage in author and 
publisher to add another volume to the subject. Yet 
the story of that brave life has taken such deep and per- 
manent hold upon the American heart that it can bear 
to be often retold, even to those who know it well, and 
it is of fresh and perennial interest to the new generation 
that is perpetually arising around us, and to whom the 
life of Lincoln is a fascinating tale of other days. In 
this large and handsome volume the author, who was 
one of Mr. Lincoln’s private secretaries during the war, 
aims to present a strictly personal biography of his sub- 
ject from boyhood up to the end. Necessarily dealing 
quite largely with matters of history, it is always with 
reference to Mr. Lincoln's personal attitude therein that 
the writer speaks. Notwithstanding some peculiarities 
of treatment which detract from the historical value and 


dignity of the work, as a popular presentment of the 


carcer of Lincoln, and for family reading, it is one of 
the most satisfactory lives that has appeared. Some ex 
tracts may prove interesting. As an illustration of the 
thoroughgoing honesty of Mr. Lincoln's character the 
foliowing anecdotes are well chosen : 


‘** Neither politics nor social nor domestic interesta pre- 
vented Mr. Lincoln from giving careful and laborious atten- 
tion to his professional duties. ()n the third of December, 
183%, he was admitted to practice in the Circuit Court of 
the United States. His presentation of his first case in 
that court stands all alone in the annals of the law. He 
arose and addressed the bench as follows : 

‘** This is the first case I have ever had in this court, and 
I have therefore examined it with great care. As the court 
will perceive by looking at the abstract of the record, the 
only question in this case is one of authority. I have not 
been able to find any authority sustaining my side of the 
case, but | have found several cases directly in point on the 
other side. I will now give these cases and then submit 
the case.’ 

‘“‘The courage, candor, simple honor, required for such 
an utterance, working out afterwards in all he said or did, 
before judges and juries, gave him a power with them 
which was peculiarly his own. Men cannot fail to be In- 
fluenced by the truth-secking argument of an advocate in 
whose integrity they are compelled by him to repose un- 
questioning confidence. 

‘* There were cases brought to him which he could not and 
would not touch. No possible fee would induce him to be- 
come the instrument of injustice under cover of legal form 
and merely technical right. 

‘* He was much sought after as a counsel for the defend- 
ant in criminal cases, although his noted power over a jury 
passed away from him at once if he himself believed his 
client to be guilty. In one such case that is recorded he 
remarked to his associate counsel: ‘If you can say any- 
thing for the man, do it. I can’t. If I attempt, the jury 
will see that I think he is guilty and convict him of course.’ 
The other lawyers followed their chief’s example ; the case 
was submitted without argument; and the jury, unassisted 
by any.‘ confession’ from Abraham Lincoln, failed to agree 
upon a verdict. 

‘Tn a similar case, years later, in Champaign County, a 
man was on trial for murder. Mr. Lincoln was employed 
to defend him, assisted by Leonard Swett. The prosecution 
was conducted by Ward H. Lamonand Judge Ficklin ; and 
when they had done their duty, the prisoner’s leading 
counsel was convinced of his guilt. ‘ Swett,’ said he, ‘the 
man is guilty. You defend him. I can’t.’ Mr. Swett, 
only less effective before a jury than Mr. Lincoln himself, 
made the remaining fight so well that his client was ac- 
quitted ; but his associate refused to take any part of the 
fee that was paid for the work he had refused to do.”’ 


The spontaneous character of the enthusiasm for 


1 Abraham Lincoln; the True Story of a Great Life. By William 
O, Stoddard, (New York; Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) 
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Mr. Lincoln, and the way in which his name first be- 
came mentioned as a candidate for the Presidency, are 
perhaps in point at the present time : 

‘* At the county seat of Champaign County, in the Fighth 
Judicial District, there was printed at that time a weekly 
newspaper, of good standing and circulation, called the 
‘Central Illinois Gazette.’ It was owned and nominally 
managed by an eccentric and illiterate country doctor, who 
never wrote for it. Its sole editor and real manager was a 
young man from New York, who had burely a speaking 
acquaintance with Mr. Lincoln, though, like most of his 
neighbors, profoundly respecting and even enthusiastically 
admiring him. In April, 1859, Mr. Lincoln was at the 
Doane House, in Champaign, the ‘railway half’ of the 
county seat, in attendance on business before the court. 
He had been to the post-office quite early one morning, re- 
turning, with a hat half full of letters, to a chair in the 
hotel office. He came in, absorbed, gloomy, neither speak- 
ing to nor even noticing any one as he entered. He rested 
his feet on the big stove in the middle of the room and be- 
gan to open and read his letters. 

‘“‘There had been a sharp dispute in the ‘(iazette’ office 
the previous day, between the doctor and the editor, as to 
the precise political course to be pursued by that journal. 
As the young man now came out from his breakfast in the 
hotel dining-room, with his mind yet full of the subject of 
the quarrel, he saw the well-known face and form of Mr. 
Lincoln, and suddenly resolved to address bim and ask his 
advice. But something in the dark, strong face arrested 
him, and he waited. It was worth any man’s while to 
study such a face asthat. Mr. Lincoln tore open a letter 
of more than ‘ordinary length and began toread. It was 
closely written in a crabbed, black handwriting, but it must 
have contained matter for thought. He read it half through, 
dropped it in his hat, and sat there as if iooking at some 
thing a thousand miles away. His heavy features, deeply 
furrowed with wrinkles and sallow with fatigue of heart 
and brain, seemed flabby and lifeless for a few moments. 
Then, and swiftly, as if the keeper of the lighthouse had 
kindJed the great fire within, the eyes and the whole face 
began to light up and glow with all the radiance of the 
hidden life that had so long been living there. The young 
watcher bad never before seen anything like that upon any 
face of living being, and he reverently forebore to speak. 
He was thrilled and spellbound by something of the force 
of a personality which had so often swayed multitudes to 
the will of the orator. 

““*The greatest man 1 ever saw or heard of!’ he ex- 
claimed to himself, as he quietly slipped out of the hotel. 
In a few moments he was in his own office and the doctor 
was there before him. 

*** Doctor,’ he shouted, ‘I’ve made up my mind for 
whom we are going for President.’ 

You don’t say! Whois it’ 

Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois !’ 

“¢What*? Old Abe! Nonsense! We might go for him 
for Vice-President. He’d never do for any more’n that. 
Seward and Lincoln wouldn’t be a bad ticket. But old 
Abe! Who put that into your head °’ 

*““*Hedid. It’s no use, doctor. He’s theman. You’ve 
got to tend office to-day. 1’m off for Springtield, the next 
train, to get material for a campaign-life editorial.’ 

‘*The doctor yielded, as usual. The young editor went 
to Springfield and returned with the material. The article 
was written, and early in May it was printed. Hundreds 
of copies were industriously sent out, all over the State, to 
be quoted, commented upon, approved, and ridiculed, and 
the work of nominating a President, so far as [linois was 
concerned, had been well begun before the nominee had 
been spoken to upon the subject. At the same time, a 
letter from the same hand, and to the same general effect, 
was printed in a journal in the city of New York. Echoes 
came speedily, from every direction, repeating the enthu- 
siastic outburst of the Champaign County editor. It looked 
as if some kind of a tide might be rising; but it was too 
early yet for reasonable calculation. Ordinarily, ‘ early 
mention’ is sure death to nomination; but it was well for 
Mr. Lincoln that his candidacy began at so early a day, for 
even his enemies and the crisis itself worked steadily in 
his bebalf.’’ 

That the press lost a good reporter when the people 
gained a good President, and also that Mr. Lincoln’s 
good nature did not desert him even when the nation’s 
troubles; were resting heaviest upon him, is shown by 
the following paragraph, which the President penned 
himself, in one of his very few spare moments, for a 
correspondent of a New York paper : 

“Tur PRESIDENT’s Last, SHORTEST, AND Best Speecu.— 
(on Thursday of last week two ladies from Tennessee came 
before the President asking the release of their husbands, 
held as prisoners of war at Johnson’s Island. They were 
put off till Friday, when they came again, and were again 
put off to Saturday. At each of the interviews one of the 
ladies urged that her husband was a religious man. On 
Saturday the President ordered the release of the prisoners, 
and then said to the lady : ‘ You say your husband is atre- 
ligious man ; tell him, when you meet him, that I say I am 
not much of a judge of religion, but that, in my opinion, 
the religion that sets men to rebel and fight against their 
government, because, as they think, that government does 
not sufficiently help some men to eat their bread in the sweat 
of other men’s faces, is not the sort of religion upon which 
people can get to heaven.’’ 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons send us An Oulline of the Future 
Religion of the World, by T. Lioyd Stanley, a formidable 
yolume which endeavors to present the facts and doctrines 
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on which that religion will be based . /bemns, by Mary Hunt 
McCaleb, is a volume of verse devoted largely to the senti- 
ments and the expression of feelings that spring out of 
domestic life ; a tasteful volume contains A Dream of the 
Adirondacks, and other Poems, by Helen Hinsdale Rich, a 
woman of remarkable vigor of character and mind and of 
very exceptional qualities a fourth edition of Mr. Dugdale’s 
account of The Jukes Family is furnished with an introduc- 
tion by Mr. W. M. F. Round, and inits present shape is one 
of the most complete and suggestive social studies that has 
ever been made; Children of Issachar, a Story of Wrongs and 
Remedies, tells in a dramatic way a very interesting chapter 
of recent American life.——A. 8. Barnes « Co. (New York) 
have added to their series of new National Readers The 
New National Fifth Reader, a very handsomely printed and 
beautifully illustrated book, which seems to fulfil all the 
requirements of a first-class text-book.——The National 


Temperance Society and Pablishing House (New York) issue’ 


Miss Janet's Old House, a temperance story by that ex- 
cellent writer, Annette Lucile Noble. Ginn, Heath « Co. 
(Boston) send us A Handbook of Latin Writiny, by Henry 
Preble and Charles P. Parker, tutors in Harvard University : 
and Colloyuial Exercises and Select German Reader, by William 


Deutsch, of the Central High Schoolof St. Louis.——Funk ; 


& Wagnalls (New York) bring outin their Standard Library 
Joaquin Miller’s °49, the Gold-Seeker of the Sierras.——One 
of the most important of recent educational publications is 
a new edition of Professor Hadley’s Greek Grammar (D. 
Appleton « Co., New York); the excellencies of this widely 
used and well-known text-book need not be indicated here: 
it is enough to say that it has received a careful revision and 
some additional matter from the hands of Professor Allen, 
of Harvard College. The same publishers have brought out 
Professor Trowbridge’s New Physics.—Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. publish a work which all students of American 
literature will be glad to read,in the Jife and Jetters of 
Bayard Taylor, edited by Marie Hansen-Taylor and Horace 
E. Scudder, in two volumes ; A Wonder-Book for Boys and 
Girls, by Hawthorne, is a new and very handsome edition 
of oneof our classics for young readers ; Melodies of Verse, by 
Bayard Taylor, is a little vellum-bound collection ot lyrics 
from the work of Bayard Taylor; Zert and Verse for very 
Day inthe Year is a collection of Scriptural passages snd 
paraliel selections from the writings of John (ireenleaf 
Whittier, arranged by Gertrude W. Cartland.——Roberts 
Brothers send us a package of attractive books, including 
A Sea Change, by Flora L. Shaw, the author of those charm- 
ing books, ‘‘Castle Blair’’ and ‘‘ Hector ;"’ Jack Archer, a 
Tale of the Crimea, by G. A. Henty ; Suwanee River Tales, by 
Sherwood Bonner, a volume of short and exceedingly effect- 
ive stories of Southern life, by one whose death a vear ago 
was the premature termination of what promised to be a 
very successful literary career: Zip Cat, by the author of 
those charming stories, ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission’’ and 
Laddie and Zhe i/unter Cats of Connorloa, by Mrs. Jack- 
son (‘'H. H.’’), a characteristically brilliant and effective 
story. 


This season promises to be specially rich in good stories, 
and among such certainly must be numbered Life in a 


Country Town, by E. W. Howe (Boston : James R. Osgood & } 


Co.). A good deal of interest has already been awakened in 
this story by the fact that Mr. Howells recently reviewed it 
at some length in the ‘‘ Century Magazine,’’ regarding it 
very properly as an outgrowth of the realistic spirit in fic- 
tion. The story was written for a Colorado newspaper, and 
has been republished on account of its unusual qualities of 
originality, freshness, and vigor. It is imbued through and 
through with the spirit of realism ; a statement which indi- 
cates at once its strength and its weakness. That it is a 
faithful portraiture of life no one who reads it can doubt, 
and one cannot help feeling that the author had a sense of 
pain in writing it, and that he was constrained to state the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. He 
holds himself so close to his theme that the imagination has 
no opportunity to modify any detail orto suffuse any part 
with a color less somber than that of the tale itself. It is 
an important addition to our growing stock of good 
novels, because it portrays more artistically and completely 
than has ever been done before the hard, rigid, colorless 
lines of life in a new settlement, and indicates the later de- 
velopment ofa softer, kinder, and more generous existence 
as years pass and industry receives its reward. The bleak- 
ness of the landscape, the crude, hard home life, the labori- 
ous men, the weary, overworked, and anxious women, who 
form part of the history of every frontier town, are pictured 
here with wonderful fidelity. The story reads like a veri- 
table chapter from the history of a pioneer community ; its 
realism lies in its stern, rigid fidelity to facts, in the close- 
ness of its observation, and in the compression and conden- 
sation ofits style. It is not a pleasing story ; on the con- 
trary, it is a very painful one ; but it is a story of genuine 
power, and as an effort to portray a phase of American life 
which necessarily must soon pass away forever, it ought to 
receive a generous recognition from all who care for real 
books, and not for books which are fainter echoes of other 
books. 

Whatever may be thought of George Eliot’s poetry as 
poetry, itis so characteristically strong in thought and vigor- 
ous in expression that it is likely to long holda place among 
the books which people read. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
(New York) have brought out The Poems of George Eliot ina 
complete edition, so attractive and substantial that it will 
find its way into the libraries of all those—and their name is 
legion—who find George Eliot among the most suggestive 
writers ofthe time. This handsome quarto gains additional 
attractiveness from the illustrations, many of them full page 
in size, by Schell, Taylor, St. John Harper, and others. 
The artists have succeeded in many instances in rendering 
the spirit of the poems which they have illustrated, sym- 
pathetically and intelligently, and the publishers have pro- 
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duced a book which will not only prove a handsome addi-— 
tion to a library, but will afford both to the mind and the 
eye continuous and genuine satisfaction. We could have 
wished that the cover had been left without an emblem, but 
that is a slight defect in a volume which has so many excel- 
lences. 

The pioneer in the way of illustrated books for the season 
is a very pretty edition of Henry Timrod’s poem Aatie (New 
York: E. J..Hale & Son). It is asmall quarto, handsomely 
printed on heavy paper, with wide margins, and with sev- 
eral small and a number of full-page illustrations. These 
are of unequal excellence, some of them lacking that retine 
ment of touch which is characteristic of the best work in 
this department ; but all of them are good, and many of them 
are of exceptional excellence. The poem itself is one of 
those graceful, spontaneous, and melodious pieces of verse 
in which Timrod excelled. It is full of delicate imagery, fine 
feeling, and poetic expression of the most beautiful instincts 
of humanity. 

The Ballads of William Makepeace Thackeray have a humor 
and a pathos of their own which will long keep them in the 
remembrance of lovers of the greatest of English novelists. 
A complete illustrated edition has just been issued by 
James R. Osgeod & Co. (Boston), which presents these 
well-known poems in a very convenient and attractive form. 
The illustrations are such as one would expect to find ina 
low-priced edition, but the type is clear and the paper sub- 
stantial, and unless one has a fancy for handsome books 
this edition of Thackeray’s ballads will admirably serve every 
purpose. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—It is understood that the author of the article “ Southern 
Colleges and Schools,’’ in the last ‘‘ Atlantic,’’ is a professor 
in Vanderbilt University at Nashville. 

—The prelude, ‘‘Ave,’? which Dr. Holmes has written 
for his holiday volume, ‘‘ Illustrated Poems,”’ is printed in 
the October ‘‘ Atlantic.’”’ The book itself will not appear 
for some weeks. 

—A. C. Armstrong & Son (New York) have nearly ready 
for publication another volume of the ‘Clerical Library,’ 
entitled ‘‘ Anecdotes Illustrative of New Testament Texts.’’ 
This is the fifth volume of this valuable series, which has 
met with much success both in Great Britain and this 
country. 

—Mr. Julian B. Arnold, son of Edwin Arnold, is now in 
this country, superintending the publication of the “‘ Arnold 
Birthday Book,” edited by his sister, and composed of 
selections from the works of their father. Mr. Arnold has 
transferred to his son his ‘iterary rights in the matter used, 
some of which is new and expressly prepared, and the latter 
has made arrangements for publication with D. Lothrop « 
Co. 

—‘* Macmillan’s Magazine’ for September contains a cu- 
rious and, to our mind, rather superficial survey of the in- 
tellectual condition of England, by Professor J. ?. Mahaffy, 
under the title of ‘‘ Decay of Genius.’’ The ‘‘ Review of the 
| Month”’ ts one of the most valuable features of this maga. 
zine, and is of great use to those Americans who desire to 
keep themselves fully posted on English affairs. 

—A recent and very useful book from the press of Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co. (New York) is a ‘ Descriptive 
Atlas of the United States, for Reference and General In- 
formation,’’ which has been prepared and arranged toserve 
in the home and family library as a geography and reference 
atlas, and as an adjunct tothe text-books already in the 
schools. The volume is handsomely printed and profusely 
illustrated. 

—J. R. Osgood & Co. announce, among other important 
publications of the Fall, ‘‘ Sheridan’s Comedies,’’ edited with 
introduction and notes by Brander Matthews; ‘‘ Tales of 
Three Cities, ’’ by Henry James, a volume of short stories ; 
the Rev. Leonard Woods’s ‘‘ History of the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary ;’’ “‘The Genius and Character of Emer- 
son,’’ a series of lectures delivered this summer at the Con- 
cord School of Philosophy ; Julian Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and his Wife: a Biography ;:’’ and “ Stories and 
Sketches,” by Edmund Quincy. The same publishers 
also bring out a beautifully illustrated edition of Edwin 
Arnold’s ‘** Light of Asia.’ 

—Special attention is called to the announcement by 
Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son, of New York, of a remark- 
ably attractive edition of Edgar Allan Poe, which they pro- 
pose to issue in the early Fall. This includes the complete 
works, not simply the poems and tales, and will be in six 
handsome crown 8vo volumes, at $1.50 each, $9.00 the set. 
The edition will be from new stereotype plates, and will be 
illustrated by etchings from original designs by (Gifford, 
Church, Platt, Pennell, Vanderhoff, and other artists, also 
facsimiles, autographs, and a new portrait of the poet. 
Besides Mr. Stoddard'’s last and complete memoir of the 
poet, there will be included a new paper from his skilled pen 
on *‘ The Genius of Poe,’’ which appearsin no other edition. 
Messrs, Armstrong intend that nothing shall be lacking to 
make this the standard library edition of this author. 

—The Rey. 8. F. Smith, D.D., author of the national 
hymn “ America,’’ was a classmate at Harvard with Oliver 
‘Wendell Holmes and James Freeman Clarke. He is now in 
his seventy-third year, and is living at Newton Center, 
Mass., in a plain, old-fashioned mansion, in the midst of 
books and friends. The golden wedding of the venerable 
author was celebrated at his home September 16. Among 
other gifts, he received from the publishers, D. Lothrop & 
Co., the first copy of the beautifully illustrated edition of 
** America,’’ containing twelve other patriotic poems by the 
venerable author, which have never before been presented 
to the public except on the great occasions when they were 
read to enthusiastic audiences. The volume was bound in 
white satin, elegantly stamped in gold, lined with silk in red, 


white, and blue, and exquisitely finished as to every detail. 
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THE CHRISTI AN 


REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE DUKE | who had dons the deed, for he had himself 


OF WELLINGTON. 


bought the hoof for 3s.d. In this way the 


“Duke recovered Copenhagen’s hoof, which 


I have seldom hada more amusing com-| he had set (I think the Duke said) as an ink- 


panion ; the conyersation never flagged. 
was full of anecdote —often about the great 
Duke (whom | remember seeing once in the 
House of Lords, arm-in-arm with Lord 
Brougham, in 1850,and whom the late Duke 
singularly resembled in face, He told me of 
that great man’s extraordinary accuracy and 
command of details. 

This came out especially in the dispatches, 
several volumes of which he had carefully 
edited. My fathber,’’ he said, ‘‘ used to read 
them admiringly himself. ‘’Pon my life,’ he 
once said to me, ‘I don’t know how I ever 
came to write ’em!’ My father had one odd 
peculiarity —weakness, if you like to call it 
so—he would never be corrected. He used 
to drive himself, and always at a great pace. 
Once my brother Charles was sitting by his 
side. The horses were pelting along at the 
usual rate, and to his horror Charles saw 
that my father had fallen asleep, still holding 
the reins. He had the power of sleeping by 
snatches. | have seen him fall asleep at 
dinner, and no one dared either move them- 
selvesor rouse him. Well, the horses neared 
a turnpike gate. It closed. Charles 
dared not touch the reins, but @ smash was 
inevitable. He nudged the Duke just in 
time. ‘Mind your own business, Charles,’ 
said my father, and Charles got no more 
thanks. 

On another occasion the Duke gave my 
brother a check for £10, with orders to send 
it to some poor man who had written in dis- 

tress from Edinburgh. My brother, before 
sending it, made inquiries, and found the 
man to be an impostor; so he brought back 
the check. He thought,’’ added the Duke 
slyly, ‘that my father might say, ‘ You may 
keep the check, Charles.’ Not at all: my 
father pocketed the check, and merely 


remarked: ‘Charles, I told you to send 
off that check. Why cannot you obey 
orders ?’ 


The late Duke’s admiration for his father, 
whose aide de-camp he had been for many 
years, was naturally very great. ‘My 
father,’’ he said, ‘‘ ruled the House of Lords 
absolutely for some time. He had always a 
majority of peers at his back, ready at any 
momont to vote to order; but his bitterest 
political foes have admitted that never, dur- 
ing his long tenure of office, upon any one 
occasion did he use this power to carry his 
personal opinion against the expressed will 
of the country. Parliament was often at 
variance with him, but both houses respected 
him for his political integrity. 

‘At night 1 sometimes read the ‘Times’ 
aloud to him. His admiration for Glad- 
stone’s eloquence was very great. ‘ When he 
rises in the House the rest are like ninepins. 
Words! words! The next morning there’s 
not so much in it afterall.’ Whenever I be- 
gana speech of Gladstone’s, he cut me short 
after the first few sentences: ‘Get on to 
something else!’ 

He neyer seemed ina ‘nae to go to bed. 
One night he came up with me to my bed- 
room and stayed nearly an hour, pouring 
out anecdotes of the people whose portraits 
bung on the walls. Some of these, especially 
about George. IV., were of the raciest de- 
_ scription. The Duke in his mood spared no 
one, not even living personages of the most 
exalted rank. 

I was walking in the Strathfieldsaye Park 
with him one afternoon, when we paused at 
a railed-off clump of trees. ‘‘ Here,’’ said 
he, ‘‘lies Copenhagen. By the way,’’ he said, 
‘do you know that the famous ‘Up, 
Guards, and at them!’ is not my father’s at 
all, but Lord Saltoun’s, and the right words 
are, ‘lp, Guards, and fire low’? My father 
sat Copenhagen fourteen hours at a stretch 
at Waterloo. He was a horse not much to 
look at, but of great endurance and spirit. 
The Duke got him in Spain, and rode him 
through his Spanish campaigns ; he was very 
fond of him. For years before he died he 
was kept here as a pet, and the ladies were 
all proud to ride him up and down the ter- 
race, in order to boast of having sat on his 
back. He was buried here very early in the 
morning. All the servants turned out, and 
to their surprise the Duke, who was then 
very old and failing, got up and appeared at 
the funeral. When the horse was brought 
out he immediately noticed that one hoof 
was off. He was very angry, but could not 
discover the robber. Some months after- 
ward he thought he should like a hoof, and 
had Copenhagen dug up, but his three re- 
maining hoofs had rotted away. <A farm 
laborer, hearing of this, asked to see my 
father, and told him that he knew the man 


He | stand.”’ —[H. R. Haweis, in the Contem- 


porary Rev lew. 


BIRDS AND MUSIC. 


It is reasonable to suppose that as birds 
are able to make music, they are capable 
of enjoying it too. Mr. E. E. Fish, of 
the Buffalo (N. Y.) Naturalists’ Club, has 
recently published a paper in which he 
ascribes to birds a strong susceptibility 
to musical melodies and simple har- 
monies. Heyvives some of these incidents 
in favor of his theory : 


‘‘Qur unmusical English sparrow enjoys 
the songs of other birds: on different 
occasions I have seen several of them gather 
about a robin as he caroled a pleasant song ; 
when they come too near or in too large num- 
bers, he would dart at them and drive them 
out of the tree, but when he commenced 
again to sing some of them were quite sure 
toreturn. A friend sends me an account of 
a bobolink that, placedin a cage with some 
canaries, exhibited great delight at their 
songs. He did not sing himself, but with a 
peculiar cluck could always set the canaries 
singing. After a while he began to learn 
their songs, note by note, and in the course 
of a few weeks mastered the entire song. 
The goose is also fond of music, and a lively} g 
airon aviolin will sometimes set a whole 
flock wild with delight. (n one occa- 
sion, at a country wedding, I was witness of 
a curious performance by one of these 
animals. After dinner a lady entertained 


the guests assembled on the lawn with music 
from an accerdion. A tlock of geese were 
feeding in the road just below the house, and 
with outstretched necks answered back ‘loud 
notes of satisfaction. Soon a white gander 
commenced dancing a lively jig, keeping good 
time to the music. For several minutes 
he kept - the performance, tothe great de- 
light of the company. The experiment was 
tried several times for a week or more, and 
the tones of the accordion never failed to 
set theold gander into a lively dance.’’ 
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NEW PUBLICATION 


Now RE AD Y. 


A RECORD OF 


Watson. 


Arranged and Edited by 


ANNA BUCKLAND. 
With Portrait. 12mo, $1.50, 


“It is a book for all | thoughtful and cultivated 
women,” (Christian Thought. 


“ The book gives a charming picture of a noble- 
minded woman, who possessed not merely mathe- 
matical genius, but high literary endowments.” 
—(London Athenwum. 


“A rare life isset forth in this book. 
teful for sucha life, and recomimend SER. the 
20k whieh brings it before us. We wish for this 
cture of a rare life a wide circulation.” {New 
ork Observer. 


“In one point, her religious ee she was in 
deed a remarkable woma cm tory is the 
witness of a mind exceptionally heued and strong 
to the truth ef the Gospel. (n this account this 
pn oe which ‘her friend has written with 
ing fecling, is a more 

ordinarily v aluable It ane itinstructs 
an almost equal degree.’’—{Churchman. 

The feature of one life stim: has most interest 
is indicated—the unfolding of the steps 
which from the. certainties? of scien- 
tific truth to the different certainties of the pellet 
n God and tn His revelation of truth to 
s much mation in the story her life 
housands of women who are reaching out we 
the h ‘thought of the new day,’’—({Bosto 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


1 12 Fourth Avenue. 


To Librarians and Book- 
buyers. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND 
IMPORTERS, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, and 25 
Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, 
GIVE PROMPT AND PERSONAL ATTENTION TO 


Orders for American or foreign books and 
periodicals of any description, whether for 
whole libraries or for single volumes ; importa- 
tions for public institutions made free of duty. 
Periodicals and volumes of moderate compass 
can be malled direct from their London office to 
the address of American customers. English 
and American catalogues are supplied without 
charge, and any information in regard to books 


and prices will be promptly given, 
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TWO HYMN AND TUNE BOOKS. 


LAULDES DOMINI, 


A SELECTION OF 
SPIRITUAL SONGS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
Dr. Robinson's latest Look. 


Of this new manual of praise just issued 
by THe Century Co, the Homiletic Monthly 
says: ‘‘It seems to us, in its mechanical, 
literary, and musical qualities, the very per- 
fection of hymnology.’’ The choicest hymns 
of the language, combined with the music of 
the best sey, sers and the standard tunes, 
make Laudes Domini a decided advanceupon 
anyeuee of the kind yet produced. Its use 

1 surely lead the taste of congregations 
toward a higher order of music than has 
hitherto found acceptance among them. The 
Boston Advertiser says: ‘‘The whole charac- 
ter of this hymnal, its selections, its letter- 
press, its elegant binding, make it the best 
songs con of the kind that has appeared in 
his country.”’ 

IT. 


SPIRETUAL SONGS 


For CHURCH AND CHOIR. 


This bymnand tune book has been the fa- 
vonite in the churches since its issue in 1879, 
when {t took the place of the famous Songs 
Jor the Sanctuary, by the same author. 

they. are Songs and Laudes Jiomini, while 

are undoubtedly the two best hymn 

tune books in existence to-day, differ in 

aed respects. Churches desiring to adopt 

a new book should examine each one care- 

fully before deciding which is better adapted 
to their peculiar wants. 

Write for particulars as to specimen copies, 
terms, etc. Churches using ‘‘ Songs for the 
Sanctuary ” (which we publish) can exchange 
on favorable terms. 
any other book. 


THE CENTURY co. 33 East 17th St. New York. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 aud 29 West 23d Street, New Vork, 
HAVE NOW READY : 


!. An Outline of the Future Religion of 
the World, with a consideration of the fucts 
and doctrines on which it will probably be 
based. By T. Staniey. Ovctavo, cloth, 
$3.00. 

“The religion of the coming century in civil- 
ized lands—-the world’s religion of a not distant 
future —will, in the writer's belief, rest mainly 
on the teaching of Christ as that teaching be- 
comes separated by criticism from the additions 
made to it bv his disciples and by the early 
church. . The great unity, the unity of Life, 
physical and spiritual, will be recognized as a 
prominent feature of the Master's teaching. But 
the Christianity of the future will be relieved 
from the incubus of the marvelous and the leg- 
from Author's Preface. 


If. The Children of Issachar: a Story of 
Wrongs and Remedies. 16mo, cloth, $1. 

Ill. A Dream of the Adirondacks, and 
other Poems. By He:en Hinspare Ricu. 
l6mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


In the Series of (Questions of the Day : 


IV. The Jukes: a Study in Crime, Pauper- 
ism, Disease, and Heredity. By the late 
R. L. Dvepare. Third edition, with introduc- 
tion by William M. F. Rounds, Secretary of 
the National Prison Association. 12mo, eloth 
oxtra, $1. 

*,* Putnams’ new catalogue sent on application. 


- 


An Important New Science r ext-Book. 


NOW READY. 


THE NEW PHYSICS 


BY JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 8.D., 


PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


(Prepared with special reference to the pres- 
ent advanced scientific requirements for admis- 
sion to Harvard University. } 


Intended as a class manual of experi- 
mental study in Physics for colleges and 
advanced preparatory schools. 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE, &1.20. 


Single copy mailed to any teacher of Physics 
upon the receipt of the introductory price. 


D. APPLETON & GO., Publishers, 


1, 3 & 5 Bonp STREET, New York. 


— 


Don’t Send Us Money Rew Sait 
ap itolC Co.,Hartford,Ct. 


Sample Book Premium List, Price I 
CARD GARD CO. Ce snterbrook, Conn. 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upen the Advertiser ana 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


No allowance made for 


HOUGHTON, FLIN C0. 5 
NEW BOOKS. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF BAYARD TAYLOR. 


By Marie and Horace 
DER. With three portraits of Mr. Taylor. and 
other illustrations. 2 vols., crown Svo, $4.U0; 
half calf, &8.00. 


The career of Bayard Taylor is one of the most re 
markatle in American history. A famous traveler 
and writer of books of travel, a successful novelist, 
a critic of unusual ability and discrimination, a 
poet whose great and varied achievements the 
world does not even yet justly appreciate, and a 
diplomatist—the story “al fis Mfe as told in these 
volumes is of singular interest. 


+ FOR GIRLS AND 


Hawtnornne. Jloliday_F litlon. 
With Illustrations by F. Ss. Cat re H. vol., 4to, 
beautifully printed aad bound, $2. 


THE WORKS OP CHRISTOPHER 
MARLOWE. 


Edited by A. H. Buttes, B.A. In three volumes, 
8vo. The set, $9. Large-paper Edition, $12. 


The first volumes of a handsome library so 
of the works of the Elizabethan Dramatists 


MELODIES OF VERSE. 


Lyrics selected from the —— works of Bay 
TAYLor. printed tastes style, and 
bound uniform with M drich’s * Friar Je 
rome.*' A beautiful book. vel 


“TEXT AND VERSE. 


Selections from the Bible, and from the writings 
of Joun G. Wurrrien. chosen by M. 
Lanp. In dainty binding. 1 vol., 
75 cents. 


The spirit of Mr. Whittier’s poetry rendera this 

association altogether harmonious, and the Little 
book furnishes a sertes of stiniulatiny and const 
ing thoughts fur every day of the year. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, 
postpaid, on ned of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston : 


11 East 17th Street. New York. 


The Great Instruction books 


RICHARDSON’S 


NEW METHOD 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

This wonderful book continues to sell im- 
mensely, and among others of fine quality may 
fairly be termed the 1eapesk, having had more 
years of continued lurge sales, buving been re 
peatedly corrected until it may be said to be 
literally without fault, having been enlarged an:! 
improved where possible, having been for yeurs 
and years the favorite of eminent teachers who 
have used it, and having been most profitable to 
the publishers and to the widow of the compiler, 
the copyright alone amounting to more than 
$90,000.00. 

PRICE OF 


Richardson’s New Method for the Pianoforte, 


$3.00. 
Mailed, post free, for above prive. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, teow York. 


Superintendents 


of Sunday-schools who are thinking of Introdue- 
ing a new singing-book this season should send 
%centsto Tue Century Co. (33 East 17th St., 
New York), for a sample copy of Dr. Robinson's 
“Spiritual Songs for the Sunday-school.” The 
leading papers of almost every Protestant de- 
nomination call it the best work of the kind yet 
published. It is different from any other Sun- 
day-school booksin many ways, both {internally 
and externally. The pastor of the Memoria! 
Church, of Buffalo, says: “ The book is making 
our school more worshipful.”” The 170th thou- 
sand is just — off the press. 


Surpasses all Others! 


JOYFUL LAYS 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
This new and favorite Song Book contains me 
of great 


beauty and usefulness. TRY 
Price, in Boards, 830 per 100 Copies. 
Sample copy sent on receipt of price. 
Specimen pages free. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth ol Randolph Street, 
New 


Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


| 


Sent by mail, 
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HIT ING'S STA 
WHITING PAPER Go. HOLYOKE. Mass 


- the city ; while on every avenue, and far out in the smb- 


of the poor, and, as might have been anticipated, finds 


“Boston, and was converted under the preaching of Dr. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT 
HOUGH business is depressed, the hurry and drive 
natural to Chicago are as conspicuous as ever. 

The political canvass is helping to make things lively 
and to fill our streets with strangers. A convention in 
the interests of prohibition has just been held, of which 
the most prominent feature was the speech of Governor 
St. John and his arraignment of the Republican purty 
for its apathy toward temperance. The (Governor and 
his associates seem to forget that others as able and sin- 
cere as they, and as true friends of the temperance 
cause, believe that the success of that cause is very close- 
ly connected with the success of the Republican party, 
and that in just so far as they give their intluence for 
the St. John ticket, they aid and abet the Democracy 
and the election of Grover Cleveland. Indeed, the 
‘** Tribune ” goes so far as to call Governor St. John 
**the stool-pigeon of Grover Cleveland,” and hints in no 
obscure terms that the (iovernor is enabled to push his 
present campaign through Democratic generosity. The 
candidacy of I. B. Hobbs, Esq., ai’most excellent man, 
for Governor of Illinois, in opposition to Governor (g- 
glesby, the Republican nominee, increases the chances 
of Carter Harrison’s election and the triumph of the 
rum power in the State. While there is not the least 
doubt that Mr. Blaime will receive the electoral vote of 
the State, the election of an anti-temperance Governor 
is among the possibilities. The Rev. Dr. R. M. Hatfield, 
a veteran in the service, and, in spite of;y ears, still one 
of the most populay preachers in the city, has published 
a letter setting forth his views of duty in the present 
campaign, and giving his reasons why he cannot join 
Elder Jutkins and the Prohibitionists in thir support of 
St. John. Dr. Hatfield has always been in the front 
rank asa reformer, and to-day is quite as zealous in the 
crusade against intemperance as those who cover him 
with abuse because he favors a license law and re- 
fuses to advocate the claims of their political candidate. 
The cheapness of material, good weather, and _per- 
haps the uncertain value of stocks, have combined to 
make this year a noteworthy one, even for Chicago, in 
the way of building. Business blocks of immense s#ze 
are approaching completion, and the foundations of 
many Others are soon to be laid, in the central part of 


urbs, stores, flats, and e:egant houses, as well as the sim- 
pler cottage, for private use, are in the process of erec- 
tion, In some quarters of the city a surprising change 
has taken place within a few weeks. At Oakland, near 
the southern limits, not less than 100 buildings, most of 
them costly, and all of them tasteful, have been 
erected durirg the summer. And they are occupied as 
soon as completed. Still the cry is for more. The tide 
of population seems to be setting this way, and yet there 
is no apparent change in the density of the population 
in other quarters of the city. The truth is, Chicago 
grows with the growth of the courtry, and is likely to 
grow with increasing rapidity for many years to come. 
But her prosperity brings the trials from which other 
cities have suffered. Not every family which comes 
here finds a decent home. The reports of filth and dis- 
ease and suffering caused by overcrowding among the 
poorer classes, more especially the foreign, are heart- 
rending. The Tenement-House Committee of the Citi- 
zens’ Association has been investigating the condition 


the condition of things extremely painful. To change 
this condition, to prevent the rapacity of landlords, to 
remove the temptation of poorer families to take 
rooms together in order to save rent, to persuade them 
to observe the laws of decency and health, is the prob-. 
lem. When it is satisfactorily solved in other cities, it 
“ill be solved here. Till then, perhaps nothing better 
can be done than to dot these sections of poverty and 
distress and vice with mission schools and kindergartens, 
and to see that the police enforce the sanitary laws 
already in existence, and that houses unfit for occupancy 
are pulled down. 

In the death of the Hon. Edwin C. Learned, in the 
sixty-fifth-year of his age, Chicago mourns the loss of 
one of her most distinguished men. Born in Provi- 
dence, R. 1, he came to this city many years ago. 
Though eminent as a lawyer, he did not allow his love 
for his profession to quench his love for literature, 
or diminish his sympathy with the suffering and 
oppressed: An Abolitionist,a friend of Lincoln, an 
ardent Republican, perhaps his best service was in con- 
nection with the work of relief at the time of the great 
firein 1871. Hewas in charge of the fund of $50,000 
contributed by A. T. Stewart for poor widows and 
orphans, and so wisely did he manage it as to win praise 
from all. 

Another man, noted in his day, and of distinguished 
ancestry, has also entered into rest—Julius A. Willard. 
Mr. Willard was born at Meriden, Conn., February 2, 
1798, the son of the Rev. Dr. John Willard, of Stafford, 
(onn, Engaging in business, he finally removed to 
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| Lyman Beecher. In 1831 he settled in Carrollton, 
and aided in founding the Presbyterian church there. 
Ife was prominent as an antislavery man, and was a 
friend and defender of the Rev. Elijah VP. Lovejoy. 
In 1840 he withdrew from the church on account of its 
attitude toward slavery, and in later life became a 
Spiritualist. Since 1871 he has resided with his son, 
Professor Samuel Willard, teacher of history in our 
High School. 

The attendance at the churches since the return of the 
pastors from vacations has been encouraging. Profes- 
sor Swing’s audience at Music Hall, and Dr. Thomas’s 
at ‘‘ Hooley’s,” hold their own. In the suburbs a third 
independent church has been started It is to be under 
the care of the Rev. R. H. Bosworth, lately of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church, and will have no creed or 
articles of faith. It is to be called the People’s Church, 
and will look to the people forits support. Last Sun- 
day St. Paul’s Church, Universalist, welcomed its new 
pastor, the Rev. J. Coleman Adams, to its pulpit ; and 
the Rev. Clinton V. Locke, rector of Grace Church, re- 
viewed in his pulpit some of the work which he and 
his parish have done in the twenty-five years of his 
ministry. Major Whittle is home from Europe, and 
has been preac hing at Farwell Hall. 

The Manual Training School has entered upon its 
second year, with two classes of sixty-tive boys, in 
place of the seventy-four in the whole school of last 
year. Dr. Belfield, the director, is assisted by six 
teachers. Seven vacancies in each class are yet to be 
filled. The schoo] is more than meeting the anticipa- 
tions of its friends, and if it provides for the instruction 
of the poorer boys it will be a godsend to the city. 

A notable exception in the history of failures is fur- 
nished by the suspension of N. C. Thompson, of Rock- 
ford. Mr. Thompson is one of the largest manufacturers 
of the place, as well as a banker, and has been one of the 
most successful and enterprising business men in the 
Northwest. In the stringency of the money market 
Mr. Thompson found himself unable to meet his obli- 
gations, and promptly suspended. He declines to make 
an assignment, believing that if his creditors give him 
time he can pay them in full, principal and interest. 
No one questions Mr. Thompson’s honesty, and no one 
seems to doubt that he will eventually pull through. 
His liabilities are very large, but his assets are still 
larger. His sterling integrity asa man of business and 
asa Christian gentleman is worth more than money, 
and will secure him the time for which he asks, and 
perhups save the fortnne which undue pressure would 
rapidly and forever destroy. Among ithe larger de- 
positors is Miss Sill, lately principal of the Rockford 
Female Seminary. 

September 20, 1854. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNE. 


By Emre. Ine. 

MONG the many meetings of importance and in- 
terest which are being held here this week, those 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumn:e deserve more 
than passing notice. The Association was formed in 
Boston in January, 1883, by a number of the graduates 
of the more prominent colleges for women, who felt 
that the union would be a helpful one in fostering a 
spirit of mutual interest among those who had enjoyed 
the great intellectual privileges which our age is fur- 
nishing towomen. The Association was formed, not for 
the enjoyment of its members, although that would 
naturally follow from the bringing together of those 
whose aims and taste‘; were in common, but in an 
earnest desire that by the combined efforts of the grad- 
uates of sister college ; they might do something toward 
elevating and ennob/ ing the standard of womanhood. 
*‘In union there is. strength,” says the old proverb, and 
so ithas proved jn this instance. Instead of foolish 
rivalries hetweera t ae collegiate alumn, each claiming for 
her Mater first place, they join hands gladly, 
saying: ‘‘I care not from what college you were gradu- 
ated, our aims and hopes are one—to make the most 
of our own ¢l@ racter and the talents God has given us, 
and to do what. we can that our sisters everywhere may 
have the same and better opportunities than we have 
had.” Since, this inauguration of a fellowship of sym- 
pathy and i) ster est between alumn:r, the Association has 
held month Jy m eetings in Boston, and most successful 
results have been obtained. It has for some time been 
desired tligit a meeting should be held in some other 
large city., and this tinte Philadelphia was selected, on 
account of the mamy other interesting events now occur- 
ring here. A ‘local committee was appointed, to whose 
untiring efforts the ‘visiting members owe much of the 
pleasure of th eir stay. The American Association for 
the Advance’ nent of ticience most cordially invited the 
Association of Collegiate Alumne to attend all their 
meetings an dto share all their privileges, a kindness 
which was highly appreciated. Friday, September 5, 
was the da pointed forthe meetings of the Alumnz, 
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Wellesley, Boston University, and Cornell were repre. 
sented. Miss Florence M. Cushing, of Boston, a gradu. 
ate of Vassar, and the President of the Association, called 
the meeting to order, and spoke a few words of wel- 
come. She announced that Miss Jane Bancroft, of the 
Northwestern University, who was to have read a paper, 
was unexpectedly prevented from being present, but 
that she had sent on her paper. It was very well read 
by Miss Ida Wood, of Philadelphia, the chairman of the 
local committee, and was entitled ‘* Occupations and Pro 
fessions for College-bred Women.” It set forth in an 
able manner the great variety and high order 0% oce ipa 
tions which were now open to those women who weie 
either obliged or who desired to earn their own living. 
In the professions, medicine presented the most prom. 
ising field, the demand for skillful women physicians 
being great everywhere, and it being a profession for 
which they were particularly adapted. After the read. 
ing of the paper a very interesting discussion followed 
concerning the advantages to be derived from a colleyve 
education. Many gave their testimony as to the benetit 
the college had been to them personally, not alone in the 
amount of information gained, because one often for 
gets much that has been learned from text-books, but in 
the training their minds had received, and in the powers 
of application acquired, which enabled them to ‘do 
with their might whatsoever their hands found to do.” 
People often think that because a woman has been grad 
uated from a college she ought to accomplish some. 
thing wonderful in a literary line, or make a name in 
some way. Dothey count for nothing a course of study 
which has developed one’s whole nature, taught one to 
think intelligently, to observe, given one a sympathetic 
insight into and understanding of much that would have 
otherwise been unthought of and unnoticed’ I ask 
again, do they count for nothing a training which 
broadens one’s whole character, gives one powers of 
adaptability, and enables a woman to live her life on a 
higher plane? One of the alumna, in this connection, 
spoke of the remark she had often heard made when she 
had announced the marriage of a classmate or friend ; 
‘‘What! is she married? Whata pity! Now all her 
college education will be wasted !” I think we have all 
heard the same remark made under similar circum 
stances, but how shortsighted a one it is! Collegiate 
alumn:e will marry, they are still women, and they but 
glory in a richer, fuller womapvhood than before. Is 
their education lost if they conclude to spend their 
lives in making one home happy? Is not a woman, 
after such a discipline of mind and character, better 
fitted to be a true companion toa man? If she become 
a mother, is she not more fully prepared to traip wisely 
and well the precious lives intrusted to her care, to teach 
the little minds to unfold, and to enter into their joys, 
sorrows, and cares with a deeper motherly love anid 
sympathy ’ Cultivated talents cannot be lost ; their in 
fluence is felt even if only shed about a few livesinstead 
of startling a whole world by their brilliance. Miss I. 
S. Atkinson, of Washington, D. U., read a most sugges 
tive paper entitled ‘‘ The Relation Between the Home 
and the College,” a paper so full of thought and practi 
cal ideas that I wish it might be given to the world ut 
large. 

Toward one o'clock the Association adjourned until 
three o’clock in the afternoon. The interval between 
the meetings was spent at the Aldine Hotel, where a 
luncb.eon was served and a social time enjoyed. 

At the afternoon session papers were read on ‘‘ The 
Duty of College Graduates to Preparatory Schools,” hy 
Miss Root, of Wellesley College, now Principal of the 
New Wellesley School in Philadelphia ; Miss Ladd, of 
Vasse.r College, now Principal of Chauncy Hall School in 
Bostem; and Miss Clark, of Vassar. All were very in- 
teres! ing, and commanded the deep attention of the 
listeriers. In the evening many of the alumnie accepted 
the invitation to hear the address of Professor C. A. 
Young before the American Association for the Ad. 


vanc-ement of Science, at which the British Association | 


were; also present as guests. After the address a brill 
iant reception followed. To-day a large number vis. 
ited the wonderful Electrical Exhibition now being held 
here, and to which they had received complimentary 
tick éts. 
Most. of the alumn:e will remain in Philadelphia 
until the close of the meetings of the American Asso 


ciation for the Advancement of Science, and, besides — 


these meetings, have been invited to receptions on Mon- 
dey afternoon by the ladies of the Century. Club, by 
the University of Pennsylvania, and by the Woman s 
Medical College ; on Tuesday evening to a reception 
and microscopical exhibition at the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, and a reception by the Local Committee at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts; and on 


Wednesdsy afternoon to a lawn party by the Ladies’ 
Reception Committee at Haverford College. The Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumn will long remember the 
kindness and attentions they have received both frcm 
the scientists and from the citizens of Philadelphia, 20 
will return to their homes, gladdened and wiser, to “e- 
sume their respective life works. 


* 
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and New Welleskey School was the place of gathering. | 


The first meeting was at ten o'clock. Vassar, Smith, 
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FINANCIAL. 


Tue main feature of the market for 
stocks this week has been extreme dull- 
ness, with a general tendency to lower 
quotations, yet without any very positive 
signs either way. The special feature 
was the annual report of the Union Pacific 
Railway Company, rendered to the Board 
of Direction by President Adams. After 
reciting the causes that have affected ad- 
versely the company’s earnings during the 
fiscal year ending with July—which are 
due chietly to the new lines finished dur- 
ing the time—the President makes an 
encouraging reference to the prospects 
of the company; he anticipates an in- 
crease of earnings asa result of the com- 


will probably be accomplished in Octo- 
ber. 

The reported annual earnings of the 
road, notwithstending the very heavy 
drawbacks, are such as to remove the ex- 
treme apprehension that has been indulged 
in by its friends, and fostered by fallacious 
rumors of its enemies. The exhibit, after 
deducting every possible expenditure prop- 
erly belonging to the running of the road, 
and also its fixed charges, including its an- 
nual payment (under the Thurman Act) to 
the United States Government, shows a sur- 
plus for the year equal to five and twenty- 
two one-hundredths per cent. on its share 
capital. In addition to this condition of 
its earnings, it has, according to the Presi- 
dent's statement, sold over $15,009,000 of 
lanl during the year, which exceeds any 
former year’s sale by far, and indicates a 
new settlement on the line of the road 
that must eventually make heavy addi- 
tions to its carrying trade. The President 
is clearly inclined to the belief that the 
company has passed through its slough, 
and will soon take its old position asa 
dividend-paying road. 

The railway earnings reported for the 
second week of September generally 
show a slight falling off from those of 
last year’s corresponding period. This 
is still clearly due to the effect of the 
short crops of 1883. Those who argue 
unfavorably for the coming earnings dur- 
ing the remainder of the year, on account 
of the scant figures now exhibited, need 


ings must come from the movement of 
the present new crop of wheat, and the 
anticipated unprecedentedly large corn 
crop now in tield, and that these crops 
are not, as yet, the source of much in- 
come to the roads, West or East ; but is it 
good judgment to contemplate 520,000,000 
bushels of wheat and 1,900,000,000 bush. 
els of corn, as about the ascertained 
yields in this country for 1884, without 
giving great weight to the inevitable large- 
ness of the carrying trade which such pro. 
duction involves in its distribution ? The 
increased domestic commercial exchanges, 
too, which this natural prosperity will be 
sure to result in, will insure, before long, a 
vast addition to the distribution of our 
manufactures West, and thus stimulate 
railway traffic East and West. That this 
new movement may be delayed is quite 
possible ; that it must come, and that. be- 
fore long. is inevitable. It would be just 
as satisfactory, and even more healthy, 
for it to come gradually, by a steady 
movement; but usually these fresh 
revivals are rather radical in their prog- 
ress, and we should not be surprised to 
see, within the next six months, the inau- 
guration of a prosperity in general trade 
that will surpass in its volume any former 


ciques, under whom are sub-chiefs; and 
until lately these tribes could place many 


eras of a like legitimate character. The 


Presidential election, too, will remove the | took no notice of incidents which would have 
political uncertainty now felt, as the | irritated an English audience past endurance. 


result will indicate the probable course on. 
several important questions of great siz- 
nificance to the financial and commercia) 
world. So that, on the whole, we feel in- 
clined to emphasize our belief in the early 
dawn of much better times—times, too, 


and health. 
- The market is somewhat lower for sto cks 
id bonds than it was a week ago, but yct 


}e tone is one of steadiness rather than | chested, finely-built men, intelligent-looking, 


_ these poor Indians resembles that of what we 


surrounded impressed me favorably. Some 
_ few were fair, and must have had European 


that will bear the stamp of permaneucy 


otherwise. Money is very easy. The bank 
statement is as follows: 


Loans, increase.......... . $383,300 
Legal tenders, decrease........ 50,600 


Deposits, increase.............. 2,135,100 
Reserve, decrease.............. 149,675 
Call loans are quoted one and one-half 
per cent., with no signs offany bardening, 

while foreign exchange begins to weaken. 


AN ARAUCANIAN PARLIAMENT. 


The Araucanians are, or were, divided into | 
six tribes, and governed by chiefs or ca- | 


thousand fighting menin the fleld. Thecom- 
mandant of the nearest fort is now practi- 
cally the ruler and judge, and as he reverses 
or ignores the decision of the chiefs, the rule 
of the latter is rapidly coming to an end. It 
is curious to notice how litigious these Indi- 
ans are. At every fort a crowd of them 
were waiting to bring their complaints be- 
fore the commandant. One old Indian 
whom I saw was clamoring for dec!sion on a 
case the facts of which occurred ten years 
previously. Througbout this part of the 
country the Chilian Government has placed 
a line of forts, a few miles apart, for the pur- 
pose of keeping the Indiansin order. Their 
mode of warfare is on horseback, their one 
weapon being a long lance of bamboo, 
twenty feet inlength. They attack with the 
most awful cries, and when galloping away 
after a rout will extend themselves along 
their horses’ sides, holding on in the most 
skillful manner, and thus making their 
horses’ bodies serve them as shields. It fel! 
to my lot to be present at a parliament of 
these Indians, and a most interesting occa- 
sion it was. [had set out to paya visit to 
one of the chiefs, and on arriving at his hut 
was informed that he was presiding at a 
meeting of chiefs at some distance off. Thith- 
er we rode, and at last came in sight of the 
assembly, which was held on an open space 
of grass-land about the size of Hyde Park, 
studded with large trees. On our arrival 
within half a mile of the spot we stopped, 
according to etiquette. Presently about a 
huudred and fifty mounted Indians broke 
away trom the assembly, galloped toward us, 
and wheeled about a hundred yards off. We 
followed, and rode three times round the 
gathering. Our escort then left us, and we 
were invited to enter the circle of mounted 
Indians and listen to the debate. Never 
shall I forget the impression I formed of 
this wild man’s parliament. We were treated 
with the utmost civility and‘gttention. But 
though our reception was polite, it was cer- 
tainly not cordial. It was evidently with no 
fecling of pleasure that these ancient owners 
of the soil received at last on terms of equal- 
ity the white man whom for over three cent- 
uries they had kept at bay. 

The President, who was the most powerful 
chief present, was mounted on a gray horse, 
With silver stirrups and a silver bit, and was 
in the center of the group. Every now and 
then a murmur of applause or disapproba- 
tion arose, but beyond this there was not a 
word spoken by any one but the Indian who 
was addressing the assembly. He was re- 
counting how his kindred had been slaugh 
tered in a neighboring State—how his cattle 
haw been taken, his men separated from their 
wives, and children torn from their mothers 
(terrible retaliation for some border raid). 
The speaker went on to say that he had fled 
to Chili, and that if the Chilian Indians would 
let him live there, with the remnants of his 
people, they would be very thankful. This 
Indian was still speaking when [ left; he 
never faltered or hesitated for a word. I 
was told that some of these Indians will 
speak for over four hours without interrup- 
tion. One of our party, I regret to say, 
made himself rather conspicuous by bis lev- 
ity of manner and the loud tone of voice in 
which he carried on conversation during this 
harangue. But the Indians did not seem to 
be disturbed by it; they listened to the ora- 
tor addressing them with rapt attention, and 


I was particularly struck by the quiet dignity 
of manner and gentlemanly bearing of these 
Indians. A Chilian gentleman near me very 
justly observed: ‘‘Is it not curious how ex- 
tremes meet? How much the bearing of 


call the highest civilized society !’’ 
The faces of the Indians by whom we were 


blood in their veins. They were broad- 


god, creator of the universe ; in inferior gods 


| 


with well-formed heads, and I could not but 
be struck by one feature—the extraordinary 
brilliancy of their eyes, which gleamed like 
fire. They were all well mounted, the horses, 
for the most part, being adorned with silver 
bits and ornaments, the stirrups also in 
many cases being madeof silver. A plece 
of timber about twenty feet high, with a 
man’s face carved on it, was imbedded in 
the ground in the center of the circle of In- 
dians, and I understood that it was their 
custom to swear by this. They believe ina 


of good and evil, war, etc ; in the immortal- 
ity of the soul; in polygamy, and in the pur- 
chase system as applied to matrimony. They 
possess Many good qualities—are faithful, 
courageous, and have extraordinary memo- 
ries. One of their characteristics is inordi- 
nate laziness. I[ never saw them out of their 
huts until eleven o'clock in the morning, and 
then they would eaunter forth and stretch 
themselves on the ground, with the chin sup- 
ported on the hands. In this position they 
talk together for hours. I have already 
mentioned their expertness in horsemanship. 
In riding it is their custom only to place 
the big toe in the stirrup. They eat horse 
fiesh, and prefer the flesh of mares to that of 
oxen. It is sad to think that the modern 
civilization which may benefit their children 
is now, by its accompaniments, fast destriy- 
ing the parents, who are fearfully addicted 
to strong drirk.—([ Fortnightly Review. 


WY ALL ODDS 
«Best EQUIPPED 
RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it 


Chicago & North-Western 
RAILWAY 


is the best and shortest route to and from Chi- 
cago and Council Biuffs (Omaha), and that it is 
 acaphnge by all well posted travelers when pass- 
ng to or from | 


CALIFORNIA axd COLORADO 


Tt also operates the best route and the shortest 
line hetween 


Chicago and St. Paul = Minneapolis. 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, 
Howard (Green Bay). Wis., Winon 
Mankato, Minn. edar R 
Webster City, Algona, Clinton, Marshalltown 
Iowa, Freeport, Elgin, Rockford 
amongst its 800 iocal stations on its lines. 
Among 2 few of the numerous points of supe- 
riority enjoyed by the patrons of this road, are ita 
DAY COACHES which are the finest that human 
nuity can create; its PALATIAL 
SLEEPING CARS, which are models of comfort 
and el ce; its PALACE DRAWING ROOM 
CARS, which are unsurpassed by ang; and it~ | 
widely celebrated 


NORTH-WESTERN DINING CARS 


the like of which are not run by any other road 
anywhere. In short, it is asserted that it IS THE 
BEST EQUIPPED ROADIN THE WORLD. 

All points of interest North, Northwest, and 
West of Chicago, business centers, summer 
resorts and noted hunting and fishing grounds 
are accessible by the various branches of this 


be forever remeuibercd that the 


art and in 


It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road 
and has over four hundred ynduetors 
constantly caring for its millions of patrons. 

Ask B he ticket agent for tickets via this route 
AND TAKE NONE OTHER. Al! leading ticket 
nts sellthem. It costs no more to travel on 


road Coupon Ticket Ottices in 


this route, that gives first-class accommodations, 
than it does to go by the poorly-equipped roads. 
For maps, descriptive circulars and summer | 
resort pupers, or other information not obtain- | 
able at your local ticket office, write to 


GEN’L PASS. AGENT, C. & N.-W. R’Y, 


CHICAGO. ILL. 


“PERFECTION” 


Glass Fount Student Lamp. 


(Pat. Nov. 22, 1881.} 

Combining with our Self- 
acting Valve and Non- 
heating Burner, the one 
thing needed to make an 
Absolutely Perfect Lamp. 
No running over of the oil, 
nor leaking of the fount. 

Ask for the 

Perfection Glass Fount 

STUDENT LAMP, 

Manufactured and forsale, 
at wholesale only, by the 


Manhattan Brass Oo., 
Firat Ave. and Wth St. NY. 


Send for lilustrated ex- 
Circular. 


THE LINE SELECTED BY TH? U. 8. GOV'T 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL 


GOING WEST. 
ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
TRAINS DAILY FROM 
CHICAGO, PEORIA &ST. LOUIS, 


Through the Heart of tne Continent by way 
of Pacific Junction or Omaha to 


DENVER, 


or Via Kansas Clty aud Atchison to Derver, con- - 
y, Atchison. 


Becting in Union pots at Kansas Cit 
Omaha and Denver with through traizs 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
and all points in the Far West. Sbortest Linc: 
KANSAS CITY, 

And all points in the South-West, 
TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 
Should not forget the fact that Round Trip tickets ~. 

uced rates can be purcnas via this Grer?: 
Through Line, toai! the Health and Pleasa:+ 
Resorta of the West and South-West, ipciudir ; 
the Mountains of COLORADO, the Valley of th: 


CITY OF MEXICe, 
and all points in the Mexican Kepublia 


HOME-SEEKERS 
also remember that thi: line teads direct ‘o 


Sbould 
the heart of the Government and Railroad Lands ip 


Nebraska, Kansas, Texas, Colorado and W ashbing- 
ton Territory. 
Itis known as the great THROUGH CAR a 


ef America, and is universaily admitted to be 
Finest Eaulpped Railroad in the World *__ 
all cl T 


asses of Travc:. 


Through Tickets via this line for sale at all Rati- 
the United States and 


and Gen. Manager. 
PERCEVAL LOWEL 


Gen. Pass. Ag’t U 
JNO. Q. A. BEAN, Gen. Eastern Ag’t, 
617 Broadway, New York, and 
Washington St... Koxton. 


\ 
‘4 a 


PATENT 


CORSETS AND 


Are THE BEST 
for all ages, from 


INFANTS 
To 
ADULTS. 
Ask your merchant. 
Send for circular 


FERRIS 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
The Great 


Church LIGHT. 


FRINK’S Patent Reflecto 
the Most the 


ea and 
for Churches, Stores, Show 


indows, 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Gallere 
ies, Theatres, Depots, ete. New and eles 
gantdesigns. Send size of room. See 
circularand estimate. A liberal disesans 
to churches and the trade, 


PB. FRINK, 651 Peart 8a. 


naw, & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


?7 Sudbury St., 
Send fe Caiglkegus. BOSTON, 


McSHANE BELL FOUNORY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 

and Chimes for Churches, Tower 

Clocks, etc., etc. ces and cate 
sent free. 


McSmase & Oo., Baltimore, Md. 


TT IN SILK AND GOLD. 
| Send for Hand-Book, by mafl, free, to 


J. & BR. 
Carmiza Bee Fert 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


bills of Pure Copper and Tin for RK) 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinasi. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


}. vorably known te the public sines 
182. Church, Chapel School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells: also Chimes and Peala 


IT PAYS to sell our Rubber Stamps. Free catalogue 
ames 60 Agents. Foljambe & Co., Cleveland, 0, 


Mensely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


FERRIS’ 


Corded Waists 


for them-takenooth 
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MORALS IN FICTION. 


The abundance and cheapness of fiction 
during recent years, the fact that novels are 
being more read than ever, and that the flood 
cannot be turned back, has caused the more 
thoughtful wing of the protesting class to de- 
mand that there shall be discrimination in 
novel reading, and that all novels which 
have not a distinct moral purpose shall be 
tabooed in religious circles. It isnot enough 
that vice shall fail and virtue triumph, as 
they already doin nearly every novel; but 
the author must start with an avowed moral 
purpose, like a minister with his text, and 
have all bis characters and incidents conform 
to it. 

That this plan, although full of artifice, is 
destitute of art, has been frequently and 
fully explained. But it has @ worse fault ; 
it compels the writer to be untrue to life, and 
to make his characters and incidents unreal, 
and so to transgress the greater moralities 
while doing lip-service to others. 

To put a plea, political, moral, or religious, 
in the form of a story, is of course entirely 
permissible. It is of no consequence if the 
story so written lacks wit: so long as it sat- 
isfies those for whom it is prepared, no one 
has any right to complain. But who can 
contemplate without wonder, which develops 
into horror, the spirit that prompts a man to 
sit down and write asif he were fresh from 
the secret councils of the Almighty? There 
are moral and religious novels in which the 
mysteries of life and death, of misfortune 
and affliction, of enforced association of 
natures that the world would keep apart— 
mysteries about which the Inspired Word is 
silent, and which reverent and thoughtfu! 
men expect to see unraveled only in the great 
hereafter—are handled as airily and confi- 
dent!y as a juggler handles his toys. The 
impossible is explained away by the home- 
made impossibilities, lack of facts is made 
good by happy accidents and coincidences, 
and the method of the story, from first to 
last, is that of the detested ‘‘ dime novel”’ 
and the trashy romances which fill the col- 
umns of the *‘ Shop-Girl’s Weekly.’’ Every 
character develops in the direction of the 
stronger faculties, and if upon any are im- 
posed burdens grievious to be borne, it is 
only that a speedy and glorious deliverance 
may come. 

Against this method, which, because it is 
avowedly based on moral purpose, is said 
to exert a good moral influence through its 
works, is that of the leaders and models of the 
modern school of novelists: Hawthorne, 
Thackeray, Hugo, Tourguéneff, one or other 
orallof whom each promising modern novel 
ist has studied, whose influence for morality 
exceeds that of the entire swarm of writers of 
‘* purpose novels.’? They do not picture life 
a3 they would like to see it or to have it, but 
life as itis. The men and women who enter 
their pages as sufferers often pass out with 
their grievous burdens st1]] on their suoul- 
ders ; frequently the wicked flourish and the 
good are tormented, not for a day or a year, 
but long enough to modify the future of 
whole families and communitics. What the 
heatben call fate, and some Christians are 
weak enough to name “luck,’’ seems to be 
against many of the noble characters and to be 
utterly cruel, undeserved, and inexplicable. 
Yet by modest, patient, but intelligent study, 
with their readers, of the springs of action, 
and of the effect of character on character, 
these great novelists never complete a book 
without convincing their readers that al- 
though life contains much of sorrow and 
mystery, life is yet noble, every one may live 
nobly, and that morality is the order of hu- 
manity and cannot be transgressed in any 
particular without infinite consequences. 

How does this method differ from that of 
the sacred writers ? Were the good men of 
the Scripture records always good or ever 
wholly good’? Are not their great sins and 
harmful weaknesses all set down in black 
and white beside their virtues? Are not the 
Bible stories so any stancards by which the 
alleged ‘‘ moral novels ”’ of to-day are to be 
condemned? Or, to appeal to a standard 
which every right-minded man can find in 
bis own life, does not all human experience 
show that ihe mcihod—though not neces- 
sarily the influence—of the current religio- 
moral novels is unmoral and unchristian ? 
According to these books man grows only in 
the direction of his greatest strength; but 
human experience proves, and Christianity 
teaches, that perfect rnanhood and character 
come finally through the training and toning 
of all the weaker qualities of our nature. 

Therefore, truly moral fiction is that which 
presents life as it is. it must be realistic, 


and it must show the effect of joy, sorrow, , or two serious items—such as his last bot- . 


work, and association on buman character. 
It will have its counterfeits—is there any- 
thing good which is not counterfeited ’—but 
these can be detected and avoided. It may 
be well for some unskillful writers to brand 


their books ‘‘ purpose novels,’’ just as 
awkward school-boy writes ‘‘ This isa horse”’ | 
regard life largely, curiously, reverently, but | small-sized table, with several inches of the 
never venture to describe it other than it is, 
leaving the reader to draw his own con- table.’ 


under an earlier attempt at drawing; but 
the true moralists in fiction are those who 


tle of wine. Prolonged hand-shaxings 
and oft-repeated ‘‘ farwels,” and entrea- 
ties to come back next summer, bring the 
pleasant sojourn to a close.—[The Satur- 
day Review. 


THE OHILDREN'S TABLE. 


In one corner of my kitchen is an old, 


legs sawed off. It is called the ‘‘ children’s 
It isthere my little girls took their 


clusions.—|{John Habberton, in the Homiletic : first lessons in kitchen work. It is very use- 


Monthly for September. 


NORWEGIAN LANDLORDS. 

Nothing is pleasanter than the arrival 
at aretired Norwegian farm inn aftera 
long day’s walking. There stands the 
landlord, a spare, nimble-looking figure, 
with a shock of reddish hair, a queerly 
cut and freckled face, and eyes brimming 
with good humor. He at once inquires 
in the directest way respecting your move- 
ments, where you started from, how many 
days you have been on your journey, 
where you intend going further, and so 
forth. You feel at once that this style of 
accost is not impertinence, but friendly 
curiosity, and, worn out with your day’s 
toil, you gladly resign yourself and your 
concerns to such kindly and efticient 
hands. The whole house is soon actively 
employed in providing for your wants. 
Fresh pink trout, tinned meats. which are 
savory and luscious enough to the tired 
pedestrian, and a dish of stewed wild 
fruit are set before you, and peradventure 
a bottle of good wine is unearthed from 
some remote cellar to give a yet more 
festal character tothe repast. Your enter- 
tainer could hardly make more of you if, 


instead of being a foreigner happening to} 


pass by, you were a long-expected son 
from America. If you are alone he will 
gladly chat with you after your supper 
about his farm, the hardships of winter. 
the impoverishment of the country by 
emigration, the prosperous doings of his 
children in the far West, and the great 
constitutional struggle which has of 
late agitated every patriotic Norwegian’s 
breast. In his turn he will as for infor- 
mation from you, questioning you with 
delightful frankness about your home, 
family, profession, etc. By such mutual 


confidences your friendly footing in the- 


house is firmly established ; and, as there 
is little in the building itself to remind 
you that you are at an inn, you soon 
grow quite oblivious of the fact. If you 
prolong your stay he will be ready to do 
the part of a friendly host still further, 
showing you over his farm, with its 
goodly, finely carved storehouse (stabur), 
its elaborate system of irrigation, and so 
forth. Or, if you wish to outwit the wily 
trout, he will conduct you to the best 
pools of the neighboring river. If, miss- 
ing your English fruit, you are attracted 
by the abundance of neglected currants, 
raspberries, and gooseberries in his gar- 
den, he will bid you partake at your 
pleasure, and will probably think it an 
honor to have his heavily laden bushes 
lightened by English hands. You can 
easily reciprocate these attentions by a 
present of English tobacco, or, still better 
(as in his heart he may prefer his Norwe-. 
gian weed to yours), of Scotch whisky. 
The rigorous monopolization of the spirit 
traffic by the Government makes the 
whisky flask a particularly good bond of 
friendship in country districts far from 
the stores. And then the Norwegian’s 
love of things English will set a high 
value on a spare book or other home prod- 
uct which you happen to find in your 
portmanteau. When the day for saying 
adieu to your kindly host arrives, there 
will be unmistakable signs of sadness on 
both sides. The landlord has quite for- 
gotten the trifling circumstance that you 
have a bill to pay, and only brings for- 
ward the ‘‘ regning” after many demands, 
and even then in an awkward and apolo- 
getic manner. It need hardly be added 
that the charges are of the usual moderate 
kind, and that the good man has probably 
done himself the wrong of omitting one 


_fulin teaching them to dosuch work as iron- 


ing, washing dishes, etc. I find it conveaient 


also for my use, where I can do a great deal 


of work sitting down, that would have to be 
performed while standing if a higher table 
was used. Where a person is afflicted and 
not able to remain long on the feet, much of 
the work can be performed while sitting, if 
such a table is used.—[ American Agricultur- 
ist. 


AccounTING FoR It.—His Lordship: ‘I 
hear you’re dissatisfied with that hack I 
bought last week, William. The man who 
sold him told me he took timber splendidly ; 
and as to temper, he said the horse had been 
driven by a lady.’’? Head groom: ‘ Well, 
my Lord, he certainly do take timber. I put 
bim at three gates this mornin’, and he took 


lordship must know that’s the worst thing 
hout forthetemper.’’ (His lordship winces. ) 
—fFun. 


THE | 
PUBLISHER'S Desk. 


New YORK, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1884. 


THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


Earnestly solicits from churches, Sabbath- 
schcols, and individuals, the means for giv- 
ing religious reading and sending colporters 
tothe immigrants and other needy classes, 
and printing in 147 languages for foreign 
missions ; for all of which it depends wholly 
on donations and legacies. Send to O. R. 
Kingsbury, Treasurer, 150 Nassau Street, 
New York. 


SOME years since the Mason & Hamlin Company 
became interested in a plan for the improvement of 
upright planos, which commended itself to their 
large experience as musical instrument makers, as 

romising to be of very great practical value. 

alizing the fact that such an improvement rarely 
comes into existence perfect from the start, they 
have beeu for several years experimenting with, 
perfecting, and testin it At last they announce 
complete success, and claim that the pianos with 
this improvement, which they have commenced to 
manufacture an@ ‘sell, roduce more pure, musical 
tones and are inore desirable than those without it. 
They are more durable and more easily tuned than 
other pianos, and will stand much better in tune.— 
(Boston Journal. 


AT THIS SEASON of the year, Coughs, 
Colds, Hoarseness, and other affections of 
the Throat and Lungs prevail. Madame Za- 
doe FPorter’s Curative Balsam is a valuable 
remedy. No family should be without a 
bottle in the house. It is only 25 cents, and 
will be found worth as many dollars for the 
cure of the above complaints. It 1s for sale 
by all Druggists. 

The President of the (¢ ‘ambridge, Mass., Fire 


Ins. Co. recommends Hood's Sarsaparilla asa 
building up and strengthening remedy. 


New Perfect retorn-fine Furnace. 


No waste of Heat or Fuel, 
No Gas or Dust, if furnaces are 


The full benefit from coal by 
from four times the usual heating surfac 


Examine the merits of this great heater with its 
Solid cast return-flue Radiator and three-flue 
body. last longer without expense than any 
furnace made, 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CoO., 


Manufacturers. 232 & 234 Water &t.,N. Y. 
Bend for (troulare. 


| GEORGE S. WEST, 


IMPORTER 


French and English Bonnets and Round Hats. 


OPENING 


SP gmap and Thursday, October Ist and 24, and 
Special Novelties personally selected by Mra. Weat 
from the latest Parisand Londo mn designa, 


304 FULTON ST... BROOKLYN. 


THE 


‘IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD.’ 


The Chickerings have always led in the marct. 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence thei: 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima 
tion, as is evinced by the 1.umber of Chickering 
Pianos soid since the foundation of the house 
which already exceeds 


SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 


the top bar off every one of ’em; an’ as for. 
bein’ driven by a lady, as amarried man your | 


The highest musical authorities = all laid 
the Chics ring Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WAREROOMB! 
180 Fifth Avenue | 188 Trernont 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Beautiful & for ORNAJMENTING 


WINDOWS, DOORS, TR. &e. 
SYA 
A 


SUBSTITUTE 


AT SMALL COST. Send for MTiustrated Catu 
logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 


W. C.YOUN SOLE AGENT, 7231 ARCH 8% 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


J THEAT YOUR HOUSE‘) 


WARM Alp 
FURNACES 


THE BESTLN N THE word’ 


INSURE WARMTH PERFECT VENTILATION 
AND FREEDOM FROM DUS T+*GAS | 


ODEN BY 


ELLER WARREN 


TROY.NN, CLEVE COME (LL. 
G.G.HALLETT. NEW YORK. 


AN 


Cards wat more than ten (agate measure) 
will be inserted tn thia column for subscribere only, 
for fifteen cents per line. It is the intentton of the 
Publishers to publish in this column free ondy much 
noticer of wants as will serve subscribers who are 
not able u pay for advertising, or who wish to aid 
others who not alse. 


Wanted—A capable person to open asmall. 
partiy furnished boarding-house, beautlfully lo- 
cated on the St. John’s River, Ficrida.at the foot 
of Lake George. Partial board of owner and 
family for a few months taken in place of rent. 
Valuable inducements offered. For further in- 
formation address D. Box 750, New York. 


Wanted—A partner with capital, to join me in 
developing an orange and lemon grove. As 
ample security will be furnished for the capital 
required, no losses are possible to the investor. 


}For particulars address C. Porter, South Lake 


Wier, Florida. 


A Lady Stenographer and copyist would like 
to obtain a position with a mercantile firm. Has 
had experience anct oan furnish unexceptionable 
references. Please address S., Box 479, New 
York Post-Office. 


A Lady with ten years’ experience from one 
family would like a position as companion, as 
sistant housekeeper, or to take charge of chil- 
drcm. P. O. Box 415, Stamford, Conn. 


snose answering an Advertisement will 
e mfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
I~ublisher by stating that they saw the 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—A summer watering-place—the back- 
yard pump. 

—A survival of the tittest—the son ofa 
deceased tailor. 

—It is reputed that the estate of the 
late Senator Anthony, of Rbode Island, 
will amount to $600,000. 

—Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Ellen 
Terry sailed for Montreal September 18, 
on the “ Parisian,” from. Liverpool. 

—The crank who was arrested when 
prowling around Mrs. Garfield’s residence 
in Cleveland has been fined $200 and 
sentence to twenty days in the workhouse 
for carrying concealed weapons. 

—This is the season forthe reopening 
of the colleges and academies thro ughout 
the land, and within a week several of the 
largest educational institutions in the 
country have reopened their doors to the 
throng of.youth in pursuit of knowledge. 

—The effect o: cheap interior teleg. 
raphy has been felt most happily in 
France, where the number of telegrams 
has multiplied in the most extraordinary 
manner. 
telegrams for each 100 inhabitants. 

—The International Exhibition to be 
held next year in Antwerp is likely to be 
a greatsuccess. Holland, Belgium, France, 
and other countries have already each 
voted from $150,000 to $200,000 to assist 
their manufacturers, and thus reduce the 
incidental charges. 

—It is state 1 that the London hospitals 
alone contain upward of 5,000 beds, many 
of which are unoccupied, not for want of 
pitients, but from want of funds, and it 
is estimated that more than a million of 
the laboring class annually receive gratui- 
tous aid from these institutions. 

—UlIm Cathedral will shortly be com- 
pleted, after remaining unfinished for 
nearly 400 years. Begun in 1877, the 
building was completed in 1494, with the 
exception of its towers, which are now 
being erected according to the ancient 
design. The cathedral is one of the 
largest in Germany, being nearly as big 
asthe Cologne Dom. 

—The Columbia College library last 
week received a valuable gift in the shape 
of a grammar and dictionary of the Dube 
of York Island, of the New Britain group. 
There are but two of these books in exist- 
ence, and these are the only ones in Amer- 
ica. The languages spoken in the New 
Britain group are dialects of the Papuan 
or Melanesian language. 

—A well-preserved Pompeian human 
skeleton has just been discovered among 
some fresh excavations. It is the full- 
length fossil of a man, apparently struck 
down in the act of flight. The mouth is 
open, showing the teeth; the features are 
stil) well defined ; the hands are perfect, 
and evidently held-two keys which lie 
close by, and the legs are spread out, the 
left one being broken. 

—The autumn congress of the Sanitary 
Institute of Great Britain will be held at 
Dublin. Sir Robert Rawlinson, C.B., 
President, will open proceedings on the 
80th September, and they will last till 
October 4. The Congress is divided 
into three sections: One, sanitary science 
and preventive medicine ; two, engineer- 
ing and architecture; three, chemistry, 
meteorology, and geology. 


Last year there were fifty eight. 


upper jaw gives an extraordinary expres- 
sion to the face. 

—In executing some changes in the 
interior of the women’s prison of Saint 
Lazare in tbe Faubourg Saint Denis,asome- 
what curious discovery has been made. A 
cellar has been revealed having a long cor- 
ridor, the last vestige of the Leper Hospi- 
tal which existed there until the sixteenth 
century. According to the charter of 
Philip the Young, dated 1547, the lepers 
enjoyed the privilege of choosing every 
year in the cellars of Paris, in which was 
kept the King’s wine, ten hogsheads of 
the best of it. Later they were given in 
exchange for this wine some of the royal 
beef, with six loaves of bread and some 
bottles of wine. This probably was more 
economical for the royal purse. 

—The obituary notices of celebrated 
dogs, of which Du Maurier’s late Cham 
was one, is increased by still another, 


| which was the property of the late Empe- 


rorof Russia : ‘‘ When Alexander II. was 
killed, on the 12th of March, 1881, he was 
accompanied by a Danish dog, who was 
constantly with him whenever he went 
abroad The huge animal was not injured, 
and afterward became the property of the 
Princess Dolgorouki. Since she came to 
reside in Paris he has been frequently seen 
with her in the Champs Elysees and the 
Bois de Boulogne, escorting her and her 
children in their daily walks. He went 
with her to Switzerland in the early sum- 
mer, and nis death has just occurred at 
Lucerne. The body is to be stuffed, and 
will probably be sent to St. Petersburg.” 


STANLEY’S AFRICAN SERVANT. 


Mr. Stanley has with him his favorite serv- 
ant, Dualla, a slim Somali of twenty-three, 
picked up at Aden, who has acted as bis con- 
fidential attendant for the last five or six 
years. Noone could fail to be attracted by 
his bright, intelligent face, his Zenia!l smile; 
and his answers to some pleasant badinage 
which his master exchanged with him at 
luncheon showed a surprising readiness and 
grasp. Withthe various points of the Congo 
question he is thoroughly conversant,express- 
ing his opinions with much decision; of De 
Brazza, of the missionaries, of the Portu- 
guese, and soon. The length of the Congo, 
from Leopoldville to Banana Point, he is 
known, and when he appears at a station he 
is at once recognized as the representative of 
Mr. Stanley, as whose ambassador in advance 
he often acts. In fact, Dualla isa diploma- 
tist of consummate tact, which does credit to 
his teaching. His English is wonderfully 
good, and at present he is acquiring the art 
of writing. ‘* Dualla is getting whiter every 
day. Do you use Pears’ soap, Dualia *”’ 
asked Mr. Stanley,’ laughing. But Dualla 
had not tried its virtues. This is not his 
first visit to London; though it possesses 
great attractions for him, I am afraid he pre- 
fers thé gayeties of Paris. Dualla is getting 
homesick, and is going back to Aden, for a 
time, at least, to friends. ‘‘Dualla thinks 
the white girls very pretty, but I know there 
is a dusky Somali maiden in the case, eh, 
Dualla?’” Dualla blushed, laughed, and beat 
a hasty retreat. That he has faith in Eng- 
land is evident from the fact that out of the 
£350 he has saved, out of,his wages of £80 
a year, he has invested £250 in consols. The 
odd £100 he has spent in presents for his 
friends, like the thoughtful fellow he is. 


A practical philanthropist in Sweden has 
dealt a heavy blow tothe baneful consump- 
tion of spirits by his countrymen, numbers 


of whom were at the mercy of the keepers of 
the brandy restaurants. By careful calcula- 


—A new wayside inn at Saratoga is 
called ‘‘ Cr'umbs’’—a name suggestive of its 
reputation for epicurean dinners. The 
co king is said to be superior to that of 
the large hotels, and each dish has an in- 
dividual savor which it is impossible to_ 
secure in the ‘“‘culinary communism of 
those great caravanseries.’’ The Boston 
Advertiser’ is responsible for this fact 
and the final alliterations above quoted. 

—At the American Hotel, St. Mattias 
Street, London, is on exhibition the ‘‘ bear 
man’ Theodor, who has been engaged 
by Mr. Barnum for a year. Theodor has 
been exhibited in Paris, St. Petersburg, 
Brussels, and Berlin. The face resembles 


that of a terrier monkey, and is covered 
with fine silky hair about three inches 
long. The absence of incisive teeth in the 


tions he found that he could provide in a 
‘‘ring kitchen,’’ at a cost of eleven and one- 
half pence per day, equally nutritious meals 
to that for which the workmen have hereto- 
fore paid one shilling and sixpence per day. 
Moreover, this lower charge yields a profit of 
three and a half pence per day to the institu- 
tion; the surplus beyond the actual ex- 
penses is divided at the end of the year be 
tween the subscribers, pro rata according to 
their consumption—not, however, distributed 
in money, but forming a workingman’s fund 
available in sickness or want of work, as 
also for superannuation, or for dealing at the 
stores of the ‘‘rings,’’ which provide register 
offices, penny banks, and cheap lodging- 


houses. Probably philanthropists in this 
country may find some serviceable hints from 
a study of the working of these organizations, 
which have been so successfully initiated by 
Mr. Smith, of Stockholm. 


PARTIAL LOSS UF MEMORY. 


Sick persons have been known to lose all 
remembrance of what has happened to them 
during their sickness, and sometimes, 
stranger still, of the period immediately pre 
ceding their sickness, while easily recalling 
what went before and followed after. The 
brain plays odd tricks with us at times, 


sudden shock; and scientific men who think 
that its various convolutions are the seats of 
various faculties of the mind derive some 
confirmation of their theory from the fact 
that the power of memory may fail without 
any failure of general intelligence, and may 
fail in part without being altogether im- 
paired. A notable instance of this last- 
mentioned peculiarity occurred about a 
dozen years ago. A lad inthe eountry was 
accused of throwing another into a pond, 
and he was put on his trial before a bench 
of magistrates. His elder brother, who bore 
a high character in the village both for 
conduct and for mental shrewnes3s, had 
seen the previous struggle between the two 
lads, and he was called upon to give evi- 
dence. He declared his belief that the fight 
was perfectly fair throughout, and that the 
immersion in the pond was an accident. 
Questioned as to what took place afterward, 
he could not speak a single circumstance 
‘‘TDid the prisoner attempt to rescue the de- 
ceased »’’ the chairman asked him. He could 
not say. ‘*The bench understand that you 
leaped into the water and recovered the 
body.’’ ‘* They tell me so,”’’ he said, ‘‘ but I 
have no recollection of it.’’ ‘* The constable 
has told ut that you divedtwice, brought out 
the body, and carried it to the parents’ 
house.”’ ‘‘I have not the slightest remem- 
brance. I only remember that 1 was home in 
bed ateight o’clock ’’—six hours later—‘‘ and 
the last thing I could remember was seeing 
poor Smith fall over the edge.’’ There 
could be no doubt that the witness was 
speaking the truth; and he could have had 
no object in doing otherwise. The shock 
which he had received on seeing the fatal re- 
sult of his brother’s quarrel had paralyzed 
his brain; the memory was interrupted by 
those few hours, though in all other respects 
he had acted like a manin the full possession 
of bis senses.—| London Globe. 


— 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONY. 


We commend the following from a gentleman 
in Providence, R. I., to the careful perusal of all 
who doubt the great curative value of our Treat- 
ment. After questioning and hesitating. he 
finally became alarmed at his condition, which 
was steadily growing worse, and resolved to 
give Compound Oxygen atrial. What it did for 
him is best told in his own words. He says: 

‘IT commenced the use of Compound Oxygen 


ch had been finally testified to asto the great 
benefit recelved, but not without many misgivings 
of ita great curative power. I had been running 
down, consequent upon hard office work and 
close confinement for many years, until I took 
the business of train-conductor in hope of a 
benefit from outdoor exercise. In my reduced 
state I took cold at the very commencement. 
which, after a five weeks’ struggle, threw s- 
into typhoid pneumonia. It was at this time that 
I resolved to try and see for myself how far 
you had succeeded in accomplishing what you 
seemed to desire—that of couferring a great 
benefit upon your fellow-beings by giving them 
this great remedy, so seemingiy simple and at so 
little cost, and I am /o-day truly thankful that I 
had the courage to undertake what sofew would 
advise under the circumstances. From a weak 
and feeble state I have attained to something like 
my old self. Bronchial trouble is less, shortness 
of breath and heart trouble havedecreased. [| 
feel better generally, and begin to think there 
may be something of life left for me yet.” 
Our /7ealise on Compound Oxygen,’’ contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of ac. 
tion of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consumption, 
Catarrh, Neuraigia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., 
and a wide range of chronic diseases, will be 
sent free. Address Drs. STARKEY & PaLEN, 1109 
and 1111 Girard St., Phila. 


especially when it has been subjected to a 


after a good deal of thought and, as far as in | 
a 20S careful study of the different cases | 
Ww 


Hot Weather 


Is now here, with all its depressing and d-ilitating 
effects. If your blood has not been purifie | and your 
system strengthened by the use of Hood’s Sarsape 
rilla, take this rellable medicine before it is too lete, 
It will correct biliousness, cure dy) spepsia,and drive 
scrofula from the bioud. 


‘Tired All the Time”’ 


“*[had no appetite or strength, and felt tired ail 
the time. I attributed my condition to seroful sus 
bumor. But as soon as | ha! taken half a bottle of 
Hood's Sarsaparilia appetite was restored and 
my stomach felt better. ihavre now taken neariy 
three bottles, and [ never was so well in my Hfe. 1 
would pot be without Hood's Sarsapariiia for twice 
its cost.” Mrs, DoLBEAREK, Paseoag, K. 


Had No Appetite 


“For three monthsI was confined to the house 
with kidney and liver disease. I was very much 
run down, with no appetite, and had acough. I 
bought a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and after 
taking it a short time lI beganto gain). Nowlam 
so that | can doa good deal of work. I have much 
faith in Hood’a Sarsaparilia.” T. F. RKRKYNOLDs, 
Fleming, ¥ 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. L HOOD & ©O., Apothecaries, Lowell, Maas. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Dr. Barker, of the 
England, 
pital, says: 
\ Kidge’s Food resem- 
birs tine mother’s 
milk so closely that 
‘infants are reared, 
and well reared, ex- 
clusively upon it.” 
Another physician, at 
the headofan orphan 
usvilum,says: “Lbave 
been using this prep 
‘laration rtive yeare 


Jiormore, and have tbe 

simost unbounded 

Jfaith in asa diet for 

infants up to, say, eighteen months old ” In cans 

four eizes—soc., $1.25, and $1.75. Sold by all 

druggists, and many grocers, WOOLRICH & CO. on 
label 


Send six cents for postage, and 

receive free, a costiy box of 

goods which will help all, of 

either sex, to more mone t 

—— than anything else this 

world. Fortunes »wait the workers absolutely sure. 
At once address * Co.. Augusta, Maine. 
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LOUNGE BEDS! BEDS! Graves 
Pat $10 to SS. Picture of it in frst issue of each month 
& GRAVES &SON, 681 Washington St. bostcn. Maes. 


“Of the three hundred give but three.” 


- 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Agents Wanted 


— To sell the only authentic Life of — 


Gen. JOHN A. LOGAN, 


The most vividly interesting book of the year, 
selling by thousands where others sell by bun 
dreds 470 large pages, steel portrait, picture of 
LOGAN HoOMeESTHKAD; fae simile in colors of Fifteenth 
Corps Battle Flag. Sent by mail op receipt of one 

ollar. Address 

THE NATIONAL TRIBUNE, WasHinaton, D. C. 


Cittis RECOVERED red 

Nations exburne obliterated! hissory 

rewritten. ‘Ihe doings arch 

ted. Great veries. Latest re- 

Pyramids, Temples and Ruins, 
Plain absorbing? Richty Illustrated. New 
maps. Low price. arandly. S obscrnbers delighted 
BRADLEY, GARRUTSUN & CO., 66.N. ath St., Phiia.. Py 


spPrint Your Own Cards 


Labels, Envelopes, etce., with our 
Printing Press. | arger sizes for 
Circulara, ete., 8 to 675. For pleasure 
money making, young or old. Every- 
» thing easy; printed § iustructions. 
Send stamps for Catalogue of Press- 
es, Type, Carda, etc., to factory. 
| KELSEY & Meriden. Conn. 
4hO08¢ AQnsweriny an Adecrtisement wt 
‘onfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
tdoertisement in The Uhristian Uncen. 


Prophets and Kings un 
searches. Testimony, 


= 


2COM 


there Is nothing thit 

equals in Purity OUR 


- LAKE. KEUKA- WINE- COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURED BY TUF 


THE PRESS SAY: 


OUR CUSTOMERS SAY: 


“The quality of the goods off G.S. Pa.- 
this Company is not had your wine 
and corn parison with either do stant use fora year; am fully 
mestic or imported js invited.”’—-|satistied it is equal to the best. 


(Amer. Grape & Wine Grovwer.jand better than many imported” 
For Purity, Flavor and Excellence, we i 

superior. >old by all Drugyists and Dealers, 

Send ao LAKE KEUKA WINE COMPANY, 


MMONDSPORT, N. Y. 


‘ 
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anc seases of ine 
» MEAD, THROAT & LUNGS 
Can be taken at home, No case 
tucurabie when our tstions 
sve 


Serr culacs, testiments tg, atc. 


——$ D Ry 
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